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Rotes, 


LINKS WITH THE ’45. 
(Continued from 7* 8, iii. 511.) 

The late Mr. G. Hetherington, of Brampton, who 
died in 1881, aged eighty-three, told me that he 
had often heard his grandmother, Elizabeth Smith, 
who died in 1813, aged eighty-nine, describe the 
crowd and commotion occasioned by the coming of 
the deputy-mayor and corporation of Carlisle to 
Brampton to deliver up the keys of the city to the 
fines, which ceremony they went through on their 

. Among that crowd she said she well remem- 
bered having seen one Margaret Ewing, a girl of 
sixteen, who had come with the army from Scot- 
land. That girls did accompany the army we know, 
from what happened at the crossing of the river 
Esk, then much swollen from recent floods, on their 
way back to Scotland:— 

“None were lost, except a few girls, who, for love of 
the white cockade, had followed the army throughout 
the whole of its singular march, with an heroic devotion 
which deserved a better fate.”—Chambers’s ‘ History of 
the Rebellion in 1745,’ first edition, vol. i. p. 238, 

From such a fate, at all events from the risk of 
it, Margaret Ewing saved herself when, on the 
a of the Highlanders from Brampton, she 
voluntarily chose to be the girl they left behind 
them. Penrith parish register contains the follow- 
ing entry :— 


“1748, Dec, 28, John Richardson and Margaret Ewing, 
both of Brampton, married,” 
John Richardson was of the ancient yeoman family 
of the Richardsons of Easby,a township of Bramp- 
ton, and on the death of his father in 1759 he suc- 
ceeded to the small estate at Easby, about forty- 
five acres, which is known from the ‘ Book of the 
Barony of Gilsland ’ to have been in the possession 
of his ancestors in 1603, and may have been so for 
centuries earlier. He died in 1799, aged seventy- 
three. His wife, Margaret, was a remarkable 
woman, believed by her Brampton contemporaries 
to have been of a noble house. But “if so,” says a 
local record, “ she kept her secret well, as she was 
in no way communicative to those about her, not 
even to her husband, who always stood in great awe 
of her.” She died in 1813, aged eighty-four, 
leaving the estate to her grandson Richard Richard- 
son, to whom it is said she left it on the condition 
that he inscribed on her tombstone the following 
epitaph :— 
Here rest my old bones ; my vexation now ends; 
I have lived far too long for myself and my friends. 
As for churchyards, onl grounds which the parsons call 


Tis Soak piece of priestcraft, and founded in folly ; 
In short I despise them ; and as for my soul, 

It may rise the last day with my bones from this hole ; 
But about the next world I ne’er troubled my pate ; 

If no better than this, I beseech thee, O Fate, 

When millions of bodies rise up in a riot, 

O, pray, let the bones of old Margaret lie quiet! 

The record goes on to say that “the then vicar of 
the parish, his attention having been called to 
this epitaph, sent a copy of it to the chancellor of 
the diocese, who at once hastened to Brampton 
and actually stood over the mason, one George 
Rowell, until he had picked out the objection- 
able lines with a chisel and mallet.” That the 
vicar knew nothing about the epitaph until his 
attention was called to it may to some appear 
strange. But the churchyard is a mile and a 
half distant from the church, vicarage, and town; 
and in later times a tombstone has occasionally 
been placed there without the knowledge of the 
vicar. The chancellor, however, I think, must 
have ordered the stone to be altogether broken 
up, for the stone which now surmounts Margaret 
Richardson’s grave does not look as if it has ever 
borne any other inscription than her present epi- 
taph, which consists of ten lines, orthodox enough 
to have been composed by the chancellor hi A 
beginning thus :— 

Throughout the world’s immeasurable space 

Go, sinful man, and learn thy God to trace ! 

Mr. A. Ormiston, Carlisle diocesan surveyor, writ- 
ing to me about the original epitaph, says :-— 

** An old friend of mine, Elizabeth Story (née Burgess), 
who died in 1855, aged eighty-three, informed me that 
she had seen the tombstone, and that it was a common 
— amongst young folk to gather together in 

rampton churchyard for the purpose of reading the 
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strange epitaph on old Margaret: Her testimony was 
borne out by another old person whom I knew, Elizabeth 
Armstrong, who died in 1858, aged seventy-four, and was 
buried at Lanercost.” 
Mrs. Story’s version of the epitaph, copied from 
her dictation by Mr. Ormiston, is identical with 
that given above, with the singie exception of the 
word “lie” instead of “rest” in the first line. 
Mrs. Barton, of Carlisle, whose late husband was 
a grandson of John and Margaret Richardson, 
has a version which, besides differing as to several 
words from that of Mrs. Story, omits altogether 
the two middle lines. The same two lines are 
omitted by Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, who, in his ‘ Book 
about Doctors’ (p. 203), assigns the authorship of 
this epitaph to Dr. Messenger Monsey, physician 
to Chelsea Hospital, who died in 1788, aged ninety- 
five. Mr. Jeaffreson gives the last four lines thus :— 

What the next world may be I ne’er troubled my pate; 

And, be what it may, I beseech thee, O Fate, 

When bodies of millions rise up in a riot, 

To let the old carcase of Monsey lie quiet ! 
The first four lines as given by Mr. Jeaffreson 
agree exactly with the version which I have quoted 
from the local record. Ww. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WALSH FAMILY. 
(See 8, iii, 168.) 

It is generally accredited in the South of Ire- 
land that the illustrious family of Walsh, of the 
Walsh Mountains—in its different ramifications 
of Bally-Hale ; of Fanningstown, in the county of 
Kilkenny; of Carrigmaine, in Wicklow ; of Old- 
court, in Meath ; of Cranagh, Roscommon (these 
the sons of Geffrey), there transplanted by Crom- 
well, subsequently of France and Brittany, Comtes 

Ducs de Serent, by creation 1753, and by brevet; 
of La Mothe-Houdancourt, grandees of Spain ; of 
Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, now Cologan, 
** titulados de Castilla,” under the denomination 
of ‘* Marqueses de Arénal”; Counts von Wallis- 
Carrighmaine,in Austria—derive from one common 
stock, three brothers, Welsh knights, companions 
of Strongbow, two of whom, Philip and David, 
rendered themselves for ever famous through their 
rare intrepidity at the siege of Limerick, then de- 
fended against Raymond le Gros by Donald 
O’Brien, Prince of Thomond (1172). The passage 
of the Shannon is figured, I should imagine, not- 
withstanding an opinion alleged to the contrary in 
*N. & Q.,’ 3" S. xi. 495, by the armorial bearings 
and crest since borne by many branches of the 
Walsh family, called by Madame de Créquy, in 
her more or less authentic ‘Memoirs,’ edited by 
M. de Courchamps, “trds seigneuriale,” which, 
together with the characteristic motto, “ Transfixus 
sed non mortuus,” are thus marshalled: On a 
silver shield, a chevron gules between three pheons 
sable ; the crest, a swan pierced through the neck, 


all proper, and supporters of the French ducal and 
comtal families of that name, two swans, wings 
elevated, and another motto, epitomizing the entire 
history of the race, “ Pro Deo, honore, et patria.” 
The same arms, an annulet on the chevron, and 
the neck of the swan in the crest, presumably a 
mark of cadency, with the somewhat plaintive de- 
vice, possibly conceived during the dark days of 
persecution, “ Dum spiro, spero,” minus the su 
porters, not generally used, or allowed to the 
untitled aristocracy or simply armigerous families 
of the United Kingdom, were borne by the only 
surviving branch still possessed of landed property 
in southern Ireland, that is to say, by the late 
John Walsh, of Fanningstown, a magistrate of 
Kilkenny, well known and beloved by us all. This 
venerable gentleman, of undoubted honour and 
veracity, without that overdose of family pride 
almost excusable in Irishmen of ancient lineage, 
firmly believed in his race, was not ignorant of its 
filiation, and as a matter of course claimed kins- 
manship with his foreign cousins, who, though 
exiled from the home of their fathers, yet found 
honour, distinction, wealth, and fame in other 
more favoured regions. 

Had they elected to remain in Ireland, they 
would, under the grinding tyranny of the penal 
laws, then in full vigour, have met with constant 
obloquy and insult from the parvenu and triumph- 
ant Cromwellian squires, their neighbours, who 
had recently possessed themselves of so large a 
portion of the confiscated land of Erin. 


See the late Lord Macaulay, when, in his own. 


inimitable style, he expatiates so vividly on the 
position attained by a Count Wall, minister of the 
Catholic king, dictating his conditions in the 
palace of the Escurial to the ambassador of Wal- 
pole, minister of George II., the English king; 
and how mournful indeed would have been his 
existence had so gifted a statesman continued in 
Ireland, immured in the sullen seclusion even 
of his beautiful domain of Coolnamuck, on the 
banks of our own silvery, wide-expanded Suir ! 
See also my late father, Sir Thomas Wyse, in 
his ‘Catholic Association,’ vol. i. c. ii. pp. 51, 52. 

The exiled noblesse of Ireland, banished at the 
close of the seventeenth century for their inviolable 
fidelity to the Stuarts, whom they considered as 
their lawful monarchs, as likewise for their un- 
purchasable attachment to the national faith, 
have enriched the armorial of almost every 
European country, whilst their martial prowess 
in the field and skill in the council-chamber have 
contributed to “‘ make the history” of many coun- 
tries throughout the globe. 

How many glorious names on the roll of fame, 
but the nomenclature would be too tedious to re- 
capitulate here, O’Neills, MacMahons, O’Donnells, 
Lacys, D’Altons, O’Rorkes, O’Reillys, Dillons, 
Walshes, and countless others of pure Milesian, 
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Anglo-Norman, or Strongbownian blood, who have 
left indelible traces in the annals of their respec- 
tive (adopted) countries. 

The relationship of the Fanningstown Walshes 
has been daly set forth in several editions of the 
‘Landed Gentry,’ art. “ Walsh of Fanningstown,” 
to which I beg permission to refer L. W. 

The French families, Comtes Walsh, Comtes de 
Serent (an estate situate in Anjou), are represented 
to this day in France, where they remain not un- 
mindful of their primitive Irish or Celtic origin, 
called by the natives “ Brettanaigh,” pronounced 
“ Brannagh,” or the Welshman, being themselves 
of unknown Cymric source*—“ undé, clarum ac 
venerabile nomen.” 

I shall merely limit myself to mention one in- 
dividual of this Franco-Irish family, Le Vicomte 
Joseph Walsh, himself an alumnus of the Jesuits’ 
College, Stonyhurst, in after life the enthusiastic 
author of the ‘ Lettres Vendéennes,’ ‘ Tableau des 
Fétes Chrétiennes,’ the elegant and forcible Legi- 
timist writer we all know. 

This gentilhomme dchevé, in every sense of the 
word—founder, moreover, of the pungent Royalist 
review La Mode—was fifth in descent from the first 
emigrant of the name in France, James Walsh 
(son of John), of Ballynacully, where his eldest 
son, Phillippe, by Margaret Walsh of. Carrig- 
maine, was married at St. Malo (Brittany) in 1695 
to Anne Whyte, daughter of James Whyte and of 
Thomassine Cranesborough, of Waterford City, a 
tich heiress, but belonging to the family of Whyte 
of Kingsmeadow or Monaree, near that city, now 
of Loughbrickland, county Down, and originally 
from Waterford and Limerick, not without illus- 
tration or eminence in Anglo-Irish history. 

The eldest son, issue of this marriage, Antoine 
Vincent, born at St. Malo, 1703, was created by 
the Pretender Lord Walsh, 1745, title umrecog- 
nized in this country. His “noblesse d’extrac- 
tin” confirmed 1754; and after the “lettres 
patentes ” creatives of the Comte de Sérent it was 
expressly declared, following a previous decree of 
the Council of State, August 15, same year, 
“qu'il avait justifié dans les formes les plus 
suthentiques, qu’il était issu, au dix-huiti¢me 
degre de Phillippe Walsh, surnommé ‘le Breton,’ 
#abli en Irlande.” His nephew and elder brother 
to Vicomte Walsh above mentioned, Comte Théo- 
bald Walsh, killed at St. Domingo, 1792, had the 
honour, 1787, as others of his name, to “ monter 
dans les carosses du Roi,”—envied distinction, re- 
served only to members of the “‘ haute noblesse,” 
and to obtain which a “ noblesse d’extraction,” 
Without any known “annoblissment,” was im- 
peratively demanded. At that time Messire Ber- 
mard Chérin, Chevalier, was one of the kings or 
judges of arms delegated in this matter in France, 


_* Yet I have seen & memoir tracing them up to the 
time of Alfred the Great—a rather problematic origin, 


and the honour, learning, and incorruptible inte- 
grity he ever displayed in his responsible functions 
have become not only a matter of history, but also 
the source of infinite satisfaction and security to 
those families, either French by birth or naturaliza- 
tion, who had their proofs of gentility submitted 
to his conscientious supervision, and it was under 
his unexceptionable direction that Messieurs Walsh 
made out the necessary proofs required of them. 

The Walsh pedigree is to be found most volu- 
minously traced in the following work, thus en- 
titled, ‘ Histoire Généalogique et Héraldique des 
Pairs de France, des Grands Dignitaires de la 
Couronne, des Principles Familles Nobles du 
Royaume, et des Maisons Princidres de l’Europe,’ 
par M. Le Chevalier Jean Baptiste Pierre de 
Courcelles, ancien magistrat, Paris, 1822. In this 
work, which has met with a deserved su 
every generation from Sir Phillip Walsh, the 
Strongbownian knight, is duly accounted for. 

Also, more briefly told by M. Borel d’Haute- 
rive, in his Annuaire de la Noblesse (Paris), now 
in the forty-fourth year of its existence, 1864, 
1865, sub voce “* Wyse,” 1869. He even mentions 
a newly discovered Walsh, a Crusader, whose 
arms, the same as those of the family we are now 
treating of, figure, somewhat hastily, perhaps, in 
the “ Salle des Croisades ” at Versailles. 

Yet if there is not sufficient evidence to connect 
the Irish Walshes with this Crusader of the same 
cognomen, there is nothing either to disprove that 
he may not really have been some adventurous 
and pious scion of the race. I subjoin the docu- 
ment of the year 1191 in the original Latin, base 
of this assertion or belief. The reader will hence 
have an opportunity to form a correct opinion 
thereupon :— 

“ Ricarpus,—Dei gratia, Rex Anglia, Dux Normannt 
et Aquitania, Comes Andégavensis, universis presentes 
litteris inspectures, SALUTEM. Sciatis, quod cum quos- 
dam fideles nostros, pro negotiatorum nostrorum oppor- 
tunitate, ad transmarinas partes remittendos duxerimus 
nihil autem de proprio, in hoc casu secundum perigrina- 
tionis solum, alienare possimus, dilecto nostro Jacobo de 
Jhotes [sic] curam potestatemque commissimus, dictis 
fidelibus nostris, quorumdam quantitatem mutationem 
procurandi videlicet, quingentarum marcarum ad munus, 
Gaufrido de Haid, sexcentarum marcarum, ad munus, 
Willelmo de Gorram, septingentarum marcarum, ad 
munus, Phillippo Walensi, et mille marcarum, ad 
munus, Mercadaro, promittens autem interpositione 
sacramenti, et fides, nos quoslibet convenciones, super 
hoe eam dicte Jacobo, vel preefatis fidelibus, nostros 
mitar ratar, confirmatasque integré habituras, et fide- 
liter servaturos. Teste me ipso apud Accon,—tertia 
die Augusti (1191).”’ 

Nor is this conjecture altogether improbable. 
The Tuites of Mannylea, and subsequently 
Baronets (1622) of Sonna, Westmeath, bear for 
motto or war-ery “‘Allelulia,” bestowed upon them, 
it is said, by the same Richard Coeur de Lion, im- 
mediately after the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, 
which, A.D. 1192, fell into Christian hands, 
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In those days the Anglo-Norman, Welsh, or 
Strongbownian gentry of the Pale were generally 
too much engrossed with their constant struggles 
against the Celtic clans, whom they were pleased 
to style the “‘ Irish enemy,” to think of carrying 
their arms into the extreme East, even for an object 
of such paramount importance as the recovery of 
the Holy Land from the iron grasp of the Saracen. 
Few, very few, Anglo-Irish or purely Celtic families 
could have applied to any one of their members in 
former days the proud boast of many a French, 
German, English, or Italian knight :— 

Dal sepolcro del Signore 
Io ritorno vincitor. 

In this genealogy amongst other names L. W. 
will find that of an illustrious lady, Madame Valen- 
tine de Walsh-Serent, daughter of Antoine Joseph 
Phillippe, Comte de Walsh-Serent, and through 
the noted French and Irish houses Rigaud de Vau- 
dreuil, (mother) Harper, and Whyte, fourth in 
descent from the first emigrant of the name at 
Nantes, .afterwards at St. Malo, but since 1839 
widow of Prince Charles Marie-Bretagne, Duc de 
la Trémouille, Vicomte and Duc de Thouars, 
Prince de Tarente and Talmont, &c., head of one 
of the grandest houses of feudal France, often allied 
with royalty, surmounting the historical escutcheon, 
Or, a chevron gules, between three eagles dis- 
played sable, quartering Thouars, France, Brittany, 
Amboise, &c., with the royal Sicilian crown, and 
immediately after the princes of Lorraine and 
Savoye, holding an acknowledged precedence at the 
Court of Versailles before all others, even those 
princes of Rohan who, considering themselves as 
such ‘‘ de droit, de sang, et de possession d'état,” 
derived from that British Regulus,Conan Meriadek, 
a descendant of Caractacus or Caradawg, who 380 
settled in Armorica, the betrothed of the virgin 
martyr St. Ursula, daughter of Dionocus, King of 
Cornwall, but in reality husband of Darerca, sister 
of St. Patrick (our national apostle), who, being the 
son of Calphurnius, a Roman of high degree, was 
naturally supposed to be of noble and patrician 
blood. Napotfon 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Jupiter, June 21, 1887.—“ Jubilee, liter- 
ally a shout of joy ; the year of release among the 
Jewsevery fiftieth year; any season of great public joy 
and festivity.” So says Chambers’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary’; and the reminder is almost necessary, 
so much is the word jubilee associated with a cele- 
bration of fifty years. It is customary to say that only 
three jubilees have been held before in England. 
As a matter of fact this is, I believe, the only one 
of stately ceremony that was ever actually he'd, 
though there might have been four. 

The first was that of Ethelbert of Kent, the first 
Christian king in England. He reigned for fifty- 
six years, and, being Bretwalda, was in some sort 


King of England ; yet he did but hold immediate 
sway over a seventh part of England alone, while 
our Queen’s authority is acknowledged over a 
seventh part of the whole world. 

Henry IIL.’s reign was nominally of the same 
length as Ethelbert’s; but as he came to the throne 
when only nine years old—the kingdom then being 
in the hands of a foreign prince—he was for several 
years a minor. Nor was he ever, I believe, crowned 
at Westminster, but first at Gloucester, and when 
only thirteen, again at Canterbury; but at the time 
of his jubilee, the year 1266, he was at war with 
his own people, and a stately ceremonial, even 
could it have been held, would have been a solemn 
mockery. 

Edward III.’s jubilee was recognized by a 
general pardon—from which, strange to say, for 
some personal spite of John of Gaunt, William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, was excluded. 
But the glory of the king’s reign had departed, his 
illustrious son the Black Prince had died the year 
before, and the king was sunk in sensuality and 
vice. He only outlived it six months. 

War abroad and domestic trouble at home 
marked the Jubilee year of the good old king 
George III. The war with France was at its 
height, and the disastrous expedition to Walcheren 
took place in the year 1809, for George III., unlike 
our Queen, elected to keep his festival at the open- 
ing instead of the close of the fiftieth year. That 
year was scarcely ended when insanity, which had 
shown itself more than once, became confirmed, and 
darkness, both mental and physical, settled down 
upon the good old man. 

But such a Jubilee as we have been privileged 
to take part in has never before been witnessed. 
Tn a Roman triumph conquered kings and queens 
followed the chariot of a victorious emperor or 
general; but here five independent sovereigns 
from Europe and the distant isles of the great 
Pacific Ocean, with the heirs or representatives of 
the greatest monarchies upon earth, were present 
to do honour to the virtues, public and private, of 
our Queen and Empress, while dependent princes 
swelled the triumphant procession. Her magonifi- 
cent body-guard of princes of her blood or allied 
by marriage was in itself a unique feature. And 
amidst all this pomp sat the ‘om, simple and 
quiet, like—as indeed she is—the mother of her 
people, receiving their enthusiastic homage grate- 
fully and joyfully ; and one could not but remem- 
ber, to add to the peaceful triumph, that a universal 
peace rei, ns throughout her wide dominions. Surely 
the words of King Lemuel are true of her if ever 
they were of any woman :— 

“Strength and honour are her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

“Her children rise up and call her blessed, her hus- 
band also, and he p her, 
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“ Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou ex- 
cellest them all. 

“ Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

“ Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 

Cuartotre G. Bocer. 
St, Saviour’s. 


‘Memoirs or THE Secret Services or JoHN 
Macky, Esq.,’ &c.—The authorship of this book, 

blished in 1733, is commonly ascribed to Daniel 

foe, for no other reason, apparently, than that 
nothing is known about its nominal author. I was 
told by my father more than forty years ago that 
the author was one of the Mackays* of Borley or 
Strathy, I am not certain which. In Lowndes the 
authorship is marked doubtful. The manuscript 
of the ‘‘ Characters” in the volume is in the British 
Museum (Harl. 4635), and bears the following 
title: ‘Some short Political Characters of the 
Chief of the Lords and Commons of England. Of 
the then present Ministry and the most noted 
officers both by Sea and Land. Of the Foreign 
Ministers, and of the Nobility and Gentry of Scot- 
land before the Union.’ There is a supplement, 
which is not in the printed volume, entitled 
‘Some additional Characters of the Chief of the 
last Ministry,’ and dated “16 Aug*, 1715.” The 
additional ‘‘characters” are Lord Bolingbroke, 
Lord Strafford, the Bishop of London, Lord Lex- 
ington, Lord Bingley, Lord Harcourt, Sir William 
Windham, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. Bromley. 
On the upper part of the title-page of this manu- 
script there is written, “I bought this in Mr. 
Rawlinson’s sale, Oxford,” and lower down, on the 
margin, and in the same handwriting,“The Author 
of these Characters is that special Rascal and 
Scoundrel one Makay.” 

The signature is that of Edward Harley, second 
Earl of Oxford, and it is improbable that he would 
be mistaken as to the name of the author. His 
written statement therefore confirms what I had 
been told, and goes a good way to prove that John 

was not a pseudonym, but the real name of 
the author. The fact that Mr. Macky had dis- 
covered a plot (see ‘ Secret Services,’ pp. xvi—xviii) 
in which the first Earl of Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke were said to be implicated sufficiently ex- 
plains the expression “ Rascal and Scoundrel.” I 
should say that the manuscript does not contain 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Secret Services.’ ‘ 

The printed volume in the British Museum con- 
tains a number of marginal notes, which are said 
to have been written by Dean Swift, and are un- 
mistakably plain and rather curious. 


* Several Mackays from the Reay country went to 
Holland at the end of the seventeenth century, entered 
into the service of the States, and remained in the 
country. Descendants of these settlers, bearing the 


In the list of “ =ee Families in Scotland ” in 
the manuscript, the last two lines read thus, ‘‘ A 
branch of the Macdonnels in the high Lands and 
the Clann of the Mackeans in the west Islands.” 
In the published volume Mackeans is erroneously 
printed Mackleans. The Mackeans (or Mac Ians) 
were a branch of the Macdonalds, and it was one 
of this family who was so treacherously and bar- 
barously murdered, with a number of his followers, 
in February, 1692, in what is known as the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe. Jonn Mackay. 


Puotivs, Montacu, anp Gisson.—In a note 
in the fifty-fifth chapter of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
where the first conversion of the Russians to Chris- 
tianity after the victories of Zimisces is mentioned, 
Gibbon remarks that it did not ‘‘ become the en- 
lightened patriarch [Photius of Constantinople] to 
accuse the Sclavonian idolaters ris “EAAnvixas 
kat abéov They were neither Greeks nor 
atheists.” Surely Photius, a Greek of the Greeks, 
and one of the principal agents of the schism be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches, could not 
thus have linked “ Greek and atheistic” together. 
Montacutius (i.¢., Bishop Montagu) translates 
the clause in question, “ pro paganica impietate 
illa,” and we need hardly doubt that the word 
“EAAnvexijs is a corrupt reading for €Ovcxns. 

In the previous part of the note, Gibbon, who 
cannot resist a sneer at a bishop, says, “It was 
unworthy of the learning of the editor to mistake 
the Russian nation, 7d Ps, for a war-cry of the 
Bulgarians.” But it does not appear to me that 
Montagu did make any such mistake. He says, 
indeed, that the word was used by the Bulgarians 
as a means of striking terror (probably as the name 
of the most formidable enemies with whom they 
were at that time acquainted), but-adds that Rhos 
was “Gens Scythica, ad Austrum habitans, effera et 
agrestis,” and suggests that the name is applied to 
them from the river Rha (the modern Volga). 
This conjecture is put forward doubtfully (“forte”), 
and must, of course, be rejected ; but it is quite 
evident that the writer understood 75 Pas (which 
he rightly takes as two words, though in his copies 
of Photius it was given as one) to signify the name 
of a nation. . Lyn. 
Blackheath. 


‘Sir Gries his ‘Dictionary 
of Plays’ Halliwell-Phillipps, after noting the 
editions of 1606 and 1636, says, “ There is also an 
early undated edition.” Some years ago, having 

urchased both the 1606 and this undated edition, 
by collation that this undated had 
been printed from that of 1606, but took no 
further interest in the matter. Lately my friend 
P. A. Daniel, having picked up a copy without 
title-page, compared it with my undated one and 
with the two copies in the British Museum, and 


same name, are still to be found in the Netherlands. 


found that the undated was in all its errors, its 
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peculiarities of type, lines, &c., identical with that 
of 1636. He also observed that one of the Museum 
copies, either 643 c. 17 or 161 a. 36, crown, I for- 
get which, had had 1636 added to it, and appa- 
rently by types applied by the hand some little time 
after it had been printed off. I verified all this for 
myself, with this exception, that in my undated copy 
and in that which had been undated “ Hippolyta” 
and “ Penelope” were separated by a larger space 
than any other of the names of the dramatis per- 
sone, and in the 1636 copy they were more closed, 
though the peculiar bracket binding them together 
for the purpose of giving one line of explanation 
was clearly the same in both sets of copies. Hence, 
and from the after-printed 1636, it is evident that 
the undated copies were first printed off, the inser- 
tion of the date having been forgotten, and that 
the 1636 dated copies were a second issue from 
the same setting-up thus far emended. 
Br. NicHoLsoy. 


“ Wuiskam Dawpy.”—On the side of a steep 
hill overlooking the town of Halifax there is a 
place having this singular and whimsical appella- 
tion, which at first sight appears to defy all ety- 
mological research, but on analysis yields the 
startling result of being pure Welsh. In that 
language wise is a stream, cwm is a valley, dan 
(or tan) is fire, and dhu (pronounced dee) is black. 
It is a well-known feature in the Welsh language 
that the names of places are descriptive of the 
locality, and also that in Welsh grammar the 
adjective generally follows the substantive. Now 
let us see the meaning of this name Wisc-cwm- 
dan-dhu. It is literally “the stream in the valley 
of black fire.” There was in my recollection a 
stream at the spot in question, which looks down 
the Hebble Brook valley, and coal is worked 
within a few hundred yards of the spot. It will 
be admitted that black fire is a very expressive 
description of coal. Altogether it is a genuine 
Welsh description, suitable to the locality. But how 
came it to have such a name? That is a puzzle. 
About fifty years ago there was an ancient house 
there, apparently of the sixteenth century, and the 
stream ran near it. But the house has been pulled 
down, and the stream blocked by rubbish and earth 
from a new road. I am aware that the authorities 
in lately putting up the names of streets and places 
have spelt the above “Wiscombe.” But I have 
taken my spelling from the diary (nearly a century 
old) of a learned lady who was familiar with the 
spot and had property close by. I rather think 
combe is Saxon, but I cannot suggest that there is 
anything Saxon in the rest of the word. On the 
other hand, one does not expect to meet Celtic 
names in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

M. H. R. 


Van Dycx.—Mr. ter’s extract from 


to Vandyck’s “ reward for service,” which has been 
copied in other works, contains a few errors which 
a personal inspection of the book referred to enables 
me to correct. The order-book is one for 1620- 
1621. The entry is :—- 

“Jovis xxij February, 1620.—Anthony Vandike in 
reward for service, By Order dated xvij Febry, 1620, 
to Anthony Vandike the some of one hundred poundes 
(C") by way of reward forspeciall s’vice by him p'formed 
for his Ma“* without accompt, imprest, or other charge 
to be sett uppon him for the same or for anie part thereof 
7 l'res gen** dat vi Novembris, 1608.—H. Mandeville 
ffulke Grevill.” 

It will be seen that the cause of Mr. Carpenter’s 
error in the date arises from the third numeral 
being joined by a thin up-stroke with the fourth, 
That this is so the fact that the 22nd, and not the 
26th, was “Jovis” in the year 1620-21 proves, 
The second error is owing to the omission of the 
last stroke of the Roman numeral for17. The other 
differences are slight, but exist. YA Ng 


Baysury Ave.—In the discussion on “ A Ban- 
bury Story” (7 S. iii. 128, 158, 252, 403), men- 
tion is made of Puritanism, cheese, cakes, for which 
Banbury was famous. Was Banbury also famous 
for ale? When I was quite a boy, we sang a 
round of four parts about “‘ Banbury ale” thus ;— 

Banbury ale ! 

Where, boys, where ? 
Down in yonder vale, 
O that I were there ! 


Sometimes we substituted “Burton ale,” which 
was not so good in effect. Rarciirrs. 
Worksop. 


Crver (HERETICAL) versus WINE (ORTHODOX). 
—I have just now come across the following 
droll passage ia ‘ Ebrietatis Encomium’ (London, 
1723) :— 

“Cardinal du Perron tells us‘ That the Manichwans 

said that the Catholicks were People much given to 
Wine, but that They [the Manichzans] never drank any.’ 
“ Against this Charge St. Augustin no otherwise de- 
fends them than by Ricrimination. He answers ‘ That it 
was true, but that They (the Manichwans) drank the 
Juice of Apples, which was more delicious than all the 
Wines and Liquors in the World.’ And eo does Ter- 
tullian ; ‘which Liquor pressed from Apples,’ he says, 
‘was most strong and vinous,’ His Words are, Succum 
ex pomis vinosissimum, 
** Here we may observe also, That the Use of Cyder 
was very primitive and antient; but, as strong and 
delicious as it was, the Catholicks stuck close to the 
Juice of the Grape, as what was intirely orthodox and 
no wise conversant with the Hereticks of those Days.” 


Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 


Aw Ancient Marriace Certiricate.— 

“ This I're made at Cristchurche in the shire of South’ 
the laste day of Decemb’r the yere of oure lorde king 
herry vj‘ xxxiij yere berith wittenesse that John Simon 
ffuller otherwise called John Grice in the towne of Wy- 
combe in the shire of Buckinghm sumtime the s’vaunt of 


of the said towne of Cristchurch maried 


the order-book of the Exchequer with reference 


John Righe 
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Margery the doughter of Galfrid Smyth of the parisch of 
freshwatir in the Ile of Wyght the s’vaunt of Thomas 
ffycbett the yere of oure lord king herry forsaide xiij 
yere which Margery is lyvyng at Mylleford in the shire 
of South’ forsaide within the hunderith of Cristchurch 
to the which wytnesse we sette oure sealis John Ship- 
man maire of the said towne of Cristchurch Thomas 
fychet henry herdy constabiles, Willia’ Brownyng Bayly 
of the same Towne, John Ryghe, Richard bhamond, 
Richard Baker, Roger Bright and Robert Mason.”— 
Register of John Chedworth, Bishop of Lincoln, fol. 20. 


A. G. 
4, Minster Yard, Lincoln. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mmes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
wmswers may be addressed to them direct, 


Sin Jonny Vayerven’s Desions ror ResviLp- 
we Grimstaoree Castie.—I recently purchased 
from a second-hand bookseller four large engrav- 
ings, three of which gave the elevation of the 
exterior frontages of Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincoln- 
shire, as designed by Sir John Vanbrugh, and the 
fourth was his plan for “the principal floor.” 
These four engraving were unknown to the 
Baroness Willoughby de Eresby, and are not in- 
daded in the collection of prints and views of the 
castle preserved at Grimsthorpe. The imposing 
north front was the only portion of Vanbrugh’s 
design that was carried out, and it includes the 
largest entrance-hall in the kingdom. If his de- 


sigos for the three other sides of the castle had 
heen carried out, they would have involved the 
destruction of the King John tower and of the 
most ancient portions of the stately structure. 
The four plates are taken from the “ third vol.” of 
some work. (Can any correspondent tell me the 
title of the work ? Curupert Breve. 


BeaTiFICATION AND CanonizATION.— Refer- 
ences desired to any book or other writing ex- 
plaining the teaching of the Church of Rome as to 
the effect of beatification and canonization on those 
on whom it is bestowed. Faber I have already. 

Nettie Macracay. 


Paritton.—Having reason to believe that some 
of my name still live in Yorkshire, I shall feel 
much obliged to any such to inform me as to their 
former relations in France; and especially, if 
known, as to the emigration to America of Peter 
Papillon, ‘‘ the Huguenot,” who was settled at 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1670. 

A. F. W. Paritioy, Major. 

Reading. 


A Curiosity Names,—The Eastern Daily 
Norwich, Wednesday, June 29, records that 


4 prosecutor at the Quarter Sessions rejoices in the | 


name of Irden Mignace Riechaelieu! What is 
the nationality of the person? Ww. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich, 


on Otprietp, M.P.—Samuel Ow- 
field was M.P. for Gatton from 1624 till his 
decease circa 1644, and William Owfield or Old- 
field—presumably his son—represented the same 
borough in 1645-48, and from 1660 till his 
death in 1664. The former was knighted at 
Whiteball on May 13, 1641, as Sir Samuel 
Oldfield “ of Lincolnshire.” Is anything known of 
these members? It may be assumed that they 
were connected with the Oldfields of Spalding, in 
Lincolnshire, Barts., but the usual pedi of 
that family do not include them, W. D. Pinx. 


Cromwett’s GeneraL Lampert.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether any new facts 
have come to light during the past half-dozen 
years concerning John Lambert, one of Cromwell’s 
generals? Is it known who his ancestors were? 
Are there descendants living ? Is there any printed 
work or matter known of his authorship? What 
was the maiden name of his wife? 1 have seen 
by one mention that she was called “La Belle 
Akata.” J. A. M. 


Grevitte.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give 
a complete list of the armorial bearings on the 
tomb of Sir Fulke Greville (d. 1559) in Alcester 
Church, Warwickshire? They comprise the arms 
of his father, Sir Edward Greville of Milcote, with 
three quarterings (Greville, Arderne, and another) ; 
the arms of his wife’s grandfather, Robert, second 
Baron Willoughby de Broke, with eighteen quar- 
terings (D’Ufford, Bec, Latimer of Danby, Welby, 
Cheney, Stafford, Champernowne, &c.) ; and the 
arms of his wife’s great-grandfather, Richard, Lord 
Beauchamp de Powyk, with two quarterings (Beau- 
champ of Powyk and Uffleet). 

Is anything known of the ancestry of William 
Greville (or Grevel) of London, who died 1401, 
and lies buried in Chipping-Campden Church, 
Gloucestershire? His brass bears the arms of 
Greville, differenced with a mullet. 

Joun Bitson. 

Hull. 


WorDS CONNECTED WITH ARCHITECTURE.— 
There are many technical words belonging to the 
trades connected with architecture that are not to 
be found in etymological dictionaries, It is interest- 
ing to architects to learn their derivation, and use- 
ful to them to know how they should be spelt. As 
you or some of your learned correspondents may 
be able to throw some light on this subject, I ven- 
ture to ask if the word barge in barge-board =“ the 
eaves board of a gable,” is from the Welsh bargod, 
the eaves ; what the word purlin, ‘‘the timber 
that carries rafters between trusses,” and what 
toggle or tossle, “ the piece of timber let into a wall 
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against which a shore abuts,” are derived from ; 
what cleading=“‘a polling board,” originally means 
and is derived from ; and when was squanchion 
applied to the bevelled side of a chimney opening ? 
G. Arrcuison. 


SHARP AS BOTTLED porRIDGE.”—I have 
looked through the five volumes of the General 
Index of ‘N. & Q., and I believe that the above 
saying is not recorded among the ‘‘ Proverbs and 
Phrases ” that have been published in these pages. 
It denotes mental briskness—as of a clever boy in 
school—* That lad is as sharp as bottled porridge.” 
But whence the meaning? Bene. 


Dvuicarnoy.—Pythagoras, the reputed discoverer 
of the propositions (a) that the triangle inscribed 
in a semicircle is right angled; (b) that the square 
on the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the sides (vide 
Smith’s ‘ Classical Dict.,’ abridged, 8vo.). 

“ Dulcarnon.—‘A certain proposition found out by 
Pythagoras; upon which he offered an ox in sacrifice to 
the Gods, in token of thankfulness, and called it Dui- 
carnon. Whence the Word is taken by Chaucer, and 
other old English writers, for any hard knotty question 
or point.’—Kesey’s ‘ Phillips,’ ed. 1706” (vide appendix 
to ** Glossary,’’ vol. i., Chaucer, 6 vols,, “ Aldine Poets,” 
Bell & Sons). 

1. I would ask, Does “ Dulcarnon” refer to one 
or both of the propositions instanced ? 

2. What other old English writers make use of 
Dulcarnon ”? 

3. What does Kesey’s ‘ Phillips’ mainly treat 
of? Its title is strange to me. 

4. Can any one give quotations of its use 
in Elizabethan or modern English literature, 
** Augustan ” (Anne) or Victorian ? 


Chaucer has it in ‘Troy. and Crys.,’ bk. iii. 


stanza cxxvi. :— 


But, whether that ye dwel, or for hym go, 
1 am, til God me bettere mynde sende, 
At dulcarnon, right at my wittes ende. 


Herpert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Lumiey.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me 
of what family and in which regiment was Capt. 
Hugh Lumley, who married between 1736 and 
1757 Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Christopher 
Masgrave, Bart., of Edenhall, co. Cumberland? 
This lady married, secondly, in St. Ann’s, Dublin, 
by licence granted June 29, 1759, Col. John 
Pigott, of Prospect and aon Queen’s County. 

icoTt-LUMLEY. 


Magic Picrors.—If the report of 
the proceedings of the Royal Academy of Paris, 
1759, is correct, the picture was the precursor of 
what is now known as photography, as it was pro- 
duced by means of a square pane of glass covered 
in part with leaves of metal, with a print over 


them, which, when electrified and properly touched, 


produces a shock, and is, in reality, no other than 

the famous Leyden experiment varied in the 

apparatus. What was the subject and size of the 

picture ; and is it preserved in any of the museums 

in France ? Grorcr 
St. John’s Wood, 


Lavy Bountirut.—Seeking a few years ago 
(CN. & Q.,’ 6"S. iv. 228) for information regarding 
a child’s book of the eighteenth century entitled 
‘Peter Pippin,’ I was kindly referred by two of 
your correspondents to an evidently emasculated 
version of later years. The reverend nonagenarian 
for whom I sought the information has since taken 
his passport for Edthen, and if there he comes across 
the rejuvenated person of Master Oliver Goldsmith 
my friend can ask the great master of play 
pathos if the work in question was by him delivered 
to the order of Mr. Francis Newberry, printer, of 
Paternoster Row. Mean time it may interest many 
of your readers to be informed whether our illus- 
trious acquaintance, my Lady Bountiful, was first 
introduced to us through the pages of this book. 
Tt seems as if no one less than Goldsmith should 
be accredited as her sponsor. ALNWICK. 


A Propaecy.—What is the historical meani 
of the following serio-comic prophecy, which 
extract from the North Briton, No. 41, March, 
1763 

When Andrew shall unite with James 

And Tweed adulterate with Thames, 

When Cod shall make the salmon rue, 

Blue turn to yellow, green to blue ; 

When John leaves Margaret in the lurch, 

And Presbyterians head the Church, 

When cold Jamaica sends for peat 

From Florida to roast her meat ; 

When Reformation turns a 

And acts as Riot us’d to do; 

When England ’s lost and Britain wins, 

When Union’s firm, and strife begins ; 

When Stuarts’ claims are all o’erthrown, 

And Stuart reigns without a crown, 

Then triumph Scotland! Thou hast won ! 

England, look to ’t; the charm ’s begun. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
Prout.—I have two beautiful water - colour 
pictures signed ‘‘S. G. Prout.” Can any of your 
readers tell me who this Prout was? Was he any 


relation of the great Samuel Prout, or of J. Skinner 
Prout? Are any other works by him known ? 


Deay. 
Sunderland. 


‘Tue Pacota.’— Who is the translator of a story 
from the French which appeared in ‘ Hogg’s In- 


structor,’ vol. i. 1853, under the title of ‘The 
Pagota’; and has it ever been published in book 
form? And from which French author was the 
story taken ; 
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“As PLEASED as Punce.”—One of the com- 
monest sayings met with is this, and it is used 
as a mode of conveying an idea of the pleasure 
which some one has shown when something good 
has unexpectedly been given ortold. “He looked 
as pleased as Punch about it” is frequently heard. 
How far back can the expression be traced ? 

Taos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Rosert Baz, Recorper or Lonpon.—Richard 
Arnold (‘Customs of London,’ Fras. Douce, 1811) 
mentions this recorder as of the reign of Henry IV., 
referring at the same time to a work by him, 
supposed to be lost. I find his name in no printed 
nor manuscript list of recorders. Can any one 
help me to a reference? Joun J. Stocken. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Avraracr.—In Ripon account rolls of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries I find frequent 
mention ‘‘de 0 altaragio,” or, “de pannis 
altarag’,” and I should be glad to see a satisfactory 
explanation of the term. J. T. F. 

p. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Reticions anp Sauces ix 
any of your readers tell me who first accused 
the English of being a people with a hundred 
religions and only one sauce? I have an impres- 
sion it was Voltaire; but I have heard the saying 
attributed to Talleyrand. Cuar.es Sweet. 


_ Wa xine-stick.—A stick has recently come 
into my possession having carved or scratched on 
it a representation of a manor house with outbuild- 
ings in a kind of park-garden with well defined 
roads and paths. Underneath this house is the 
following quaint inscription :— 
John Alcock is my name 
england is my nation 
Marham is my dwelling 
place and Christ is my 
salvation, when i 
be dead and in my 
ve and all my 
be rotten, 
here 's this to see 
uppon this stick 
that i am not 
forgotten, 
1644, 
Can any of your readers inform me as to John 
Alcock of Marham? He would appear to have 
been a man of substance in the year 1644, when 
the battle of Marston Moor was fought. I have 
looked into the books of reference relating to Nor- 
folk, but caunot find John Alcock; but have found 
Bishop Alkok in the time of Henry VII. 
J. C. Parkinson, 
23, Great George Street, Westminster. 


Strrpz.—J. P. Malcolm, in his ‘ Lives of Topo- 
graphers and Antiquaries,’ says that John Strype’s 


* Diary’ is interesting. I cannot see it has ever 

been printed. Is it in MS, still; and, if so, 

where ? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Avrnorssir or Soncs Wantep.—I shall be 
obliged by information respecting the authorship 
of the song beginning— 

When the kine had giv’n a pail full, 
found in the{‘Collection of 180 Loyal Songs,’ 
1685; also regarding two songs in D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills 
to purge Melancholy,’ 1719, one in vol. i. p. 109, 
beginning— 
Celemene pray tell me, 

the other in vol. iii. p. 203, beginning— 

Oh mother, Roger with his kiss, 

Frank E. Biss. 
New York, U.S. 


Bisnop Sparrow’s some 
editions of this book is appended the form for the 
consecration of a church or chapel drawn up by 
Bishop Andrewes. In which edition of Sparrow's 
work does this form first appear ? 

Lewis O. Davizs. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


Replies. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY, 
(7% S. iii. 497.) 

The date of the installation of the Lord Mayor 
was changed from “the morrow of the Feast of St. 
Simon and St. Jude” (Oct. 29) to Nov. 9 by 
statutory enactment in the Act of Parliament 
entitled “ An Act for the abbreviation of Michael- 
mas Term,” 24 Geo. II. cap. 48 (1751), sect. 11, 
which came into operation after the Feast of St. 
Michael, 1752. The provisions of the preceding 
statute effecting the well-known alteration in the 
style, 23 Geo. II. cap. 23 (1751), which by sect. 1 
was ordered to operate from Jan. 1, 1752, rendered 
a change in the date of holding the term—which 
had theretofore commenced three weeks earlier in 
the autumn than the date proposed to be adopted 
—imperative for many reasons. Nov. 3 was the 
opening day decided upon. It was advisable that 
the Lord Mayor should be sworn in before the 
judges in session during term time on ordinary 
occasions, though provision existed for another 
mode of imposing the obligation on the occurrence 
of extraordinary —say accidental — emergencies. 
The first four days of term were appropriated to 
various technical matters of imminence ; a Sunday 
must be allowed for as coming within the first seven 
working days ; therefore it was thought more con- 
venient to fix the annually recurring civic ceremony 
on the sixth day from the commencement of term. 
A similar change was made by sect. 12 in the 
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day for nominating sheriffs generally throughout 
the kingdom in the Court of Exchequer. This 
was changed from “the morrow of All Souls” 
— 3), which under the old system would have 
m well on in Michaelmas term, to “ the morrow 
of St. Martin” (Nov. 12) which by the new 
calendar would be about midway through the 
same term, or, as it is phrased, “in fall term.” 
The date of the first day of Michaelmas term was 
thrown back one day by statute 1 Will. IV., 
cap. 60 (1830), operative since 1831. The date of 
the ordinary annual recognition of the Lord Mayor 
remained unaltered. Until the recent judicature 
arrangements, practically abolishing terms, the 
ceremony was performed on the day week of the 
commencement of Michaelmas Term, i.e. (2+7=) 
Nov. 9, and that at present continues to be the 
date statutorily ordained. Nemo. 
Temple. 


Lord Mayor’s Day was only nominally changed. 
By the change of style of the calendar in 1752 
the day which was Oct. 29 became Nov. 9. In 
like manner, George ITI., who was born on May 24, 
1738, kept his birthday, from the time when he 


became ce of Wales, on June 4. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Was not the date of Lord Mayor’s Day changed 
with the introduction of the New Style from 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 9? The New Style came in five 
years after the date mentioned by Mr. Ets. 

Epwarp R. 


Until May 9, 1214, the office of chief magistrate 
of London was held for life. King John then 
granted permission for the mayor to be chosen 
annually. From that time until the adoption by 
England, in 1752, of the Gregorian or New Style, 
the Lord Mayors of London came into office on 
Oct. 29. Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Aw Urn Bortat wear Suerrietp (7* §. iii, 
421).—Mr. 8. O. Appr, in his notice of the 
custom of the burial of weapons with departed 
warriors, has not mentioned the addition to the 
Hebrew in the Septuagint version of the Book of 
Joshua, at xxiv. 30:—éxei per’ eis 
7d eis dutov éxei, Tas wayaipas 
ras wetpivas, év als repuereue Tods lopar)A 
év Tad ydAors (Oxon., 1848). So, in like manner, 
there is at Ezekiel xxxii. 27,—‘ And they shall 
not lie with the mighty that are fallen of the un- 
circumcised, which are gone down to hell, with 
their weapons of war: and they have laid their 
swords under their heads” (€@yxav ras 
avtav trd Tas Kehadds dvra@v); on which there 
is the following foot-note in my edition of Cornelius 
a Lapide (Paris, 1866):—“ Alludit Propheta ad 
usum fere universalem apud veteres, qui bellatores 


viros cum armis et quibusque pretiosis sepelire 
solebant. ‘Moris enim fuerat,’ inquit Servius in 
‘ Moeid, x. ‘ut cum his rebus sepelirentur, quos 
delexirant vivi’”’ (‘Comment.,’ t. xii. p. 731). 
The mound of Patroclus exactly represents the 
circular barrow, with its enclosure of stones, and 
earth upon them :— 

topvwaavro Se onpua, te 
dpdi rupiv, yaiav éxevav. 
‘IL,’ xxiii, 255, 256. 
The @eweiAca, as explained in Bothe’s edition, 
Lips., 1832, are “ fundamenta, lapides haud 
dubie.” So, again, when the explanation of piuda 
5¢ opp’ €xeav over the bones of Hector (xxiv. 799) 
is “tumuium, sive terram aggestam in formam, 
seepeque altitudinem collis,” there is the early 
English low. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Bauiot (7" §, iii. 496).—Alexander Baliol died 
in 1278. His death is reported on the Fines Roll 
(6 Edw. I.) on Nov. 13, and on the Close Roll 
(7 Edw. I.) on the 29th, in that year. The regnal 
year ended Nov. 20. He does not appear to have 
left issue, since his brother John was returned bis 
heir. His widow, Alianora “de Genoure, the 
king’s cousin,” daughter of Pierre de Geneville, 
married secondly Robert de Stuteville; and the 
news of her death is entered on the Fines Roll, 
Sept. 8, 1310. 

John Baliol was Seigneur de Bailleul and Héli- 
court, which are probably the estates meant. He 
died in 1314, but I do not know where he was 
buried. HeERMENTRUDE. 


Chauncy, in his ‘ Historical Antiquities of 
Herts,’ devotes, in vol. ii, under “ Hitchin,” 
several sections to the Baliol family, and, accord- 
ing to him, Alexander de Balioll died anno 7 
Edw. I., 1279. M. A.Oxon. 


Buryine Question (7* S. iii. 495).—Instances 
of the use in 1856 and 1863 are given in ‘ N. &Q.,’ 
5" §S. viii. 387; iv. 407, in both which this modern 
phrase occurs as a translation from the German. 
Are there earlier known instances than that in 
1856? Not a single one was given in reply. 

There is a parallel use of the term burning 
which may well come into connexion with this. 
Longfellow, in his ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ has the 
expression “burning deed and thought” in a 
good sense. For the poem closes with these lines : 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
Ep. MarsHALL 

Dr. Murray omits Italian from his list of ases 
of this word; but both questione scottants and 
questione ardente (chiefly the former) have come 
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into modern journalistic use, just as in the lan- 
guages named by him. It appears certainly, how- 
ever, not to have originated in Italy, for a great 
Italian authority supports me in the assertion that 
it would not be found nei classici, though scottare, 
in a different turn of phrase, is a good classic equi- 
valent of burning in its metaphorical use. An 
important discussion of the expression questione 
ardente may be found in an article by Enrico 
Nencioni (one of the most esteemed Tuscan 
writers of the day) in Fanfulla della Domenica 
for Aug. 19, 1883. 

I think my late humble attempt (7 S. iii. 208, 
255) to dissipate the mythical account of Savona- 
rola’s execution, considering the strong feeling on 
the subject, is an undeniable instance of a “ burn- 
ing question.” But it is difficult (as was lately 
shown in ‘N. & Q’) “to make a lie die”; and 
this one of Savonarola having been burnt alive 
was brought forward again, and quite gratuitously, 
in the account of the sale of Lord Crawford’s 
library in the Times as lately as June 30 (p. 3, 
col, 6). R. H. Busx. 


Acromerosticn (7 iii. 167).—These lines 
may be by Fr. James Dardeius. He turned the 
four books of the ‘ Imitation of Christ,’ by Thomas 
& Kempis, into hexameters. Each chapter con- 
tains five stanzas of five lines each, and there is a 
cruciform Jesus in the centre of each pentastich ; 
but there is no instance of the name Jesus in the 
initial or terminal letters throughout the book. 
It was printed by Christian Ouwerx, at Lidge, in 
4.D. 1633. Epmonp Waterton, 


Masesty (7™ S. iv. 28).—It is impossible to 
draw any line. Kalakaua was treated in London 
us a king, and was made to dance with the Princess 
of Wales, and to go in to dinner before the Crown 
Prince of Germany. Cetywayo, on the other 
hand, was not treated as a king by the English 
Court, D. 

Kixye Georor or Grerce (7" §. iv. 28).—The 
inquiry of your correspondent M. Henri ve 
Lossigzt has been repeatedly answered before 
this. When the present king was elected to the 
throne of Greece he was acclaimed by the nation 
as king, not of Greece, but of the Greeks— 
‘EAAjvwv. This title was justi- 
tied by the undivided allegiance which Greeks in 
all parts of the world own, in their heart of hearts, 
to the sovereign of the free portion of their father- 
land. The Great Powers admitted this title; but 
out of consideration for the susceptibilities of the 
so-called Sublime Porte, they adopted for official 
purposes the style of King of the Heilenes, as dis- 
tinguished from the Greeks still under Turkish 
rule. In Greek no difference is made, as l‘pa:xot 
is considered an objectionable foreign appellation. 


English, are styled Allemands by the French, and 
speak of themselves as De As regards 
Hellenes being a “foreign” word, your corre- 
spondent may be pleasantly surprised when, by 
turning to any good dictionary, he discovers that 
the English tongue is richer than he fancied by 
such words as Hellas, Hellene, Hellenic, Hellenism, 


Hellenist, Hellenistic, Hellenize, &c. 
An 


Name or AutrHor Wantep (7 §. iv. 28).— 
‘The Squire’s Pew’ was written by my aunt, Jane 
Taylor, at Marazion, in Cornwall, and is included 
in the volume entitled ‘ Essays in Rhyme,’ which 
was published in 1816. The book was very 
popular, and rapidly ran through several editions. 
How many I cannot say; but I have in my pos- 
session a copy of the fifth edition, which bears the 
date of 1825. Mr. Prarr has misquoted the 
opening lines, which run :— : 
A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane ; 
It makes the faded crimson bright, 
And gilds the fringe again. 
‘The Squire’s Pew’ has been esteemed by good 
jadges—Mr. Browning, I think, among the num- 
ber—as one of the most perfect poems of its class 
in the language ; and it may, I think, claim to 
rank as an English classic. Isaac TaYLor. 


Pre-Existence (7 §. iv. 8).—For the benefit 
of present readers, it may be useful to state that 
this interesting subject was very fully discussed in 
the earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ viz., ii, 
iii., iv., v., Vii., xi.; S. xi. 

Ropert F, Garpiver. 

Dr. Rovurn (7™ iii. 452).—With respect to 
the story told in the Globe of March 23, 1887, I 
venture to assert that there was not the slightest 
tincture of sarcasm in the mind of the kind old 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, Dr. Routh, 
and he was about the last person to make such 
an observation ; but some fifty years ago I heard 
the same anecdote told of Dr. Shuttleworth, then 
Warden of New College, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester. Whether it was true of him I know 
not ; but I am anxious to vindicate the memory 


of one whom I knew well and greatly respected. 
Senex. 


There is one inaccuracy which gives the story 
an appearance of improbability. The fee paid to 
university preachers, in Dr. Routh’s time and for 
some years after, was not five pounds, but four 
guineas. The fee was raised to five guineas about 
fifteen years ago, when a good many sermons were 
abolished, and only the two on Sundays in full 
term retained. Eowarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Arms or Scorr S. iii. 67, 159).—In reply 


In like manner the Germans, so called by the 
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of families bearing the armorials assigned 
of Scott, I beg to state that a few years there 
was a family of Scott of Ravenscourt Park, Middle- 
sex, which branched off at the end of the eighteenth 
century from the Rotherfield Scotts. The Scotts 
(Bart.) of Lyttchet Minster are members of another 
branch, their shield being changed from sable to 
pean. Another family of Scott is that of Hadham 
and Bishop’s Stortford, co. Herts, which is a branch 
of the Essex family, thrown off about the year 
1600. Many years ago the (then) representative 
of that family kindly permitted me to inspect his 
armorials, The shield bore the date of 1604, and 
the emblazonment was as follows: Arms: Per 
dagger gules and or, a saltier counterchanged. 

t: From a crown vallery, ppr. a dexter cubit 
arm erect, vested gules, cuffed or, holding in the 
hand bend sinisterwise a roll of paper of the first. 
Motto: “In bona fide et veritate.” 

G. A. Drxon. 


Currew (7™ §. iii. 427).—Refer to Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 333, as showing it is 
erroneous to assume that the origin of the curfew 
was by William the Conqueror or royal edict, 
either in England or Scotland, and that it was 
apparently a municipal, not a state institution. 
So writes a good friend near Abernethy, with 
whom I have oft listened there to the curfew when 
strolling on the beautiful banks of the Earn and 
the Tay. Hanprorb. 


Hvussvs §. iii. 472).—Mr. Baxrer’s idea 
of the derivation of this word may be right or may 
be wrong ; but until he has brought forward more 
evidence than that of a single quotation bearing 
date 1634, I think we may be satisfied with 
assuming that Messrs. Skeat, Wedgwood, &c., 
have given the right derivation of the word. A 
coincidence in form, and even meaning, with respect 
to words does not necessarily imply that the words 
are identical. 

What we want to know is when hubbubd first 
appears in English. I have met with it in Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 1590 :— 

Now, when amid the thickest woodes they were, 

They heard a noyse of many bagpipes shrill, 

And shrieking Hubuds them approaching nere, 

Which all the forest did with horrour fill. 

Bk, iii, canto x. § 43. 
aeepeme of your numerous readers can give 
an earlier quotation than the above. 

F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 

The following is from Spelman’s ‘ Relation of 
Virginia’ (1613) 

“ And they that kill most of their enimies are heald 
the cheafest men amonge them ; Drums and Trumpetts 
they haue none, but when they will gather themselues 
togither they haue a kind of Howlinge or Howbabud so 
differinge in sounde one from the other as both part may 
uery aesely be distinguished.” 0B 


to that 


MS. Jourwat or F. Warrz: ‘La Tics 
anp ‘La Vis Humame’ (7" §. iii. 513), 
—lI hope I may be allowed to submit what I have 
to say on the question of ‘ La Tige Détachée’ under 
its own appropriate heading, and save that “pauvre 
feuille,” which “ points the lesson ” of our lives so 
poetically from being buried under that of “ Jour- 
nal of F. White,” where none of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ in the ages to come could ever think 
home-speaking littl has 

This pathetic, ing little poem 
long bean Semillon in Rossetti’s translation (though 
bald both in title and diction) as ‘ The Leaf’:— 

Torn from your parent bough, 
Poor leaf, all withered now, 
Where go you ? &e, ; 
and Rossetti gave it as a translation from Leo- 
rdi. But I happened to see lately that Contessa 
Maesenes had pointed out that its original 
author was Arnault. I had not before seen the 
French version, but now we are presented with it I 
think everybody will be struck by its great supe- 
riority over the English rendering. The following 
is Leopardi’s version. It is curious Rossetti does 
not seem to have noticed that he distinctly heads 
it “ Imitazione,” disclaiming the authorship :— 
Lungi dal proprio ramo, 
Povera foglia frale 


Dove vaitu? Dal fi 

La dov’ io nacqui, mi divise il vento. 
, & VO 

Dal bosco alla campagna, 

Dalla valle mi porta alla montagna 

Seco perpetuamente ; 


Vo pellegrino, e tutto l’altro ignoro. 
Vo dove ogni altra cosa 

Dove naturalmente 

Va la foglia di rosa 

E la foglia d’alloro, 

The following tereer and more concettoso version, 
current in Italy, of the other little poem Mrs. 
Lamont quotes, I give from memory:— 

ll non é, ma se lo pinge 
cara rimembranza 

Il futuro non é, ma se lo finge 

L’indomita speranza. 
Il presente é ;—ma in un punto 

Cade al nullo in seno, 
Dunque la vita appunto 
Una memoria, una speranza, uo punto ! 

R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


The lines “ De la tige détachée” are found in a 
collection of fables by A. V. Arnault, Paris, 1826. 
They have been translated as follows by Macaulay : 


Thou poor leaf, so sear and frail, 
8 of every wanton gale, 
hence and whither dost thou fly 
Through this bleak autumnal sky? 
On a noble oak I grew, 
Green and broad and fair to view ; 
But the monarch of the shade 
By the tempest low was laid. 
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From that time I wandered o’er 

Wood and valley, hill and moor ; 

Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, ' 

Nothing caring, nothing knowing. 

Thither go I whither goes 

Glory’s laurel, Beauty's rose. 

w. L. 

A very large number of correspondents su the 
erence to Arnault. } sate 


Dotiar (7™ §. ii. 509; iii, 118, 233).—Mnr. 
Ernst asks for a quotation of this word between 
1623 and 1745, The following is from Phillips’s 
*New World of Words’ (sixth edition, 1706). I 
have not access to the earlier editions, but it will 
probably be in them also :— 

“ Dollar, a foreign coin: The Zeoland, or common 
Dollar is worth 3 Shillings Sterling, the Specie-Dollar 
5s. The Dollar of Riga, 4s.8d. Of Lunenburgh and 
Brisgaw, 4s. 2d. Of Hamburgh, 3s. 2d.” 

See also ‘N, & Q.,’ 6® S. xi. 467; xii. 14. 
Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Tue Sosriquet “ (7* §. iii. 425).—Are 
we not all at seahere? The extended form “Alba- 
neser” is clear; see ‘Childe Harold,’ “The Arnauts 
or Albanese,” note b to canto ii.; “ The Albanese, 
—— the women, are frequently termed 

iriotes,” note c, in continuation, From Alba- 
nese, thus established, we get Albaneser, like 
Posener, Berliner, Londoner, because Byron doted 
on this people, and became their blood-brother by 
adoption. A. H. 


Mivpteton] (7S. iii. 496; iv.38).—John, first Earl 
of Middleton, sometime High Commissioner to the 
Parliament of Scotland and an Extraordinary Lord 
of Session, was undoubtedly not the same person 
as Sir Thomas Middleton of Chirk Castle, nor did 
he derive his name from the same source. The re- 
searches of R. W. C. do not seem to have extended 
to Burke’s ‘Dormant and Extinct Peerages,’ to 
Lord Hailes’s ‘ Senators of the College of Justice,’ 
or to Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation, from any one 
of which works he might have learned the identity 
of the general with the earl. Fuller and more 
accurate genealogical information concerning the 
early history of the Middletons of Kilnhill, after- 
wards of Caldhame, may be found in the valuable 
‘History of Laurencekirk’ (Edinburgh and London, 
1880), by Rev. W. R. Fraser, minister of Maryton, 
@ correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The Christian name of the first Earl of Middle- 
ton, as I have already mentioned, was John. He 
was the son and successor, says Mr. Fraser (op. 
cit., p. 55), of Robert Middleton of Caldhame, by 
Catherine Strachan, of the house of Thornton. 
Lord Hailes, ‘Senators of the College of Justice’ 
(repr. Edinburgh, 1849), calls his father John and 
his mother Helen. The ‘ Scottish Nation’ in the 
main closely follows Lord Hailes. 


There can be no doubt that he took to the 
profession of arms at a very early age. If the earl 
was born, as related by Mr. Fraser (op. cit., p. 55), 
* about the year 1619,” and if he had “trailed a 
ike” in Hepburn’s Regiment in France, as stated 
the ‘Scottish Nation,’ s.v. ‘‘ Middleton, Earl 
of his appearance as a captain under Montrose, « 
circa 1639, stated by Mr. Fraser, would, I think, 
indicate his having joined the colours probably 
as early as sixteen years of Considering the 
times, this seems not at all unlikely. The earl 
must also have married young, as Mr. Fraser 
(op. cit.) gives “ about” the same date as that of 
his captaincy, 1639, for his marriage with Grizel 
Durham of Pitkerrow. 

While on the subject of the history of the first 
Earl of Middleton, I may perhaps remark that 
his change from the Parliamentary to the Royalist 
side during the Civil War bears a perfectly natural 
aspect. General Middleton, already a tried soldier, 
was appointed Lieutenant-General of the Cavalry of 
the Scottish Estates when the “ Engagement ” was 
formed, in 1648, for the rescue of the king. From 
this time to the end of his life Middleton was on 
the king’s side, and was rewarded with the Scottish 
titles of Earl of Middleton, Lord Clermont and 
Fettercairn, by letters patent dated Oct. 1, 1660, 
confirming the original creation in 1656. These 
titles were forfeited in 1695 by the general’s son 
Charles, second earl, who followed James VII. 
into exile, and eventually obtained, we are told, 
the entire management of his court at St. Germains, 
Sir Bernard Burke does not follow the issue 
male of the second earl, but it is mentioned in 
the ‘Scottish Nation’ that his sons, John, Lord 
Clermont, and Hon. Charles Middleton, havi 
been captured by Admiral Byng in an attem 
descent upon Scotland in 1708, were imprisoned 
in England, but were subsequently released, and 
thereafter returned to France. 

Who may be the present male representative 
of the Earls of Middleton does not appear in 
the ordinary accounts. But apart from the 
Kilnhill family, ancestors of the earl, and the line 
of the earls themselves, there are not fewer than six 
families of the name recorded in Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ (1878). It is, of course, quite possible 
that Biscoe’s ‘Earls of Middleton’ may contain 
details as to the later generations of the first earl’s 
family not to be found in the books which I have 
cited. The point only arises here incidentally, and 
I simply send these notes from books of reference, 
quantum valeant. C. H. E. 

New University Club, 8,W. 


“ Music HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE 
Breast” (7% §. iii. 369, 466).—G. F. R. B. is 
correct in adhering to the version of these words 
for which there ts textual authority. In pro- 
posing to substitute “ beast” for “ breast” I think 
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Mk. Lee is putting an unnecessary limitation upon 
the scope of this very suggestive line. The influ- 
ence of music upon the lower animals is proverbial, 
but its influence upon human passion is equally so. 
The “savage breast” is an inclusive phrase; man 
as well as beast comes rightly within its scope. 
Mr. Lee refers to Act V. sc. i. of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ as bearing out his suggestion. Perhaps 
it does ; but there are several lines which just as 
pointedly prove that the “ breast” is the sphere of 
music's charms. Says Lorenzo :— 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of bis spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no such man be trusted. 


Rosert F. Garpiver. 


When I was a small boy at school I remember 
one melancholy occasion on which I was trying 
to raise my spirits, oppressed by some grievous 
imposition, by amusing myself with a “ mouth 
melodeon,” I think it was called, a species of 
juvenile musical (?) instrument, when suddenly, to 
my utter astonishment and dismay, the wretched 
thing gave utterance to an excruciating screech. 
The outraged dominy with a glance detected 
the culprit, and without delay pounced upon the 
unlucky “ mouth melodeon,” which was promptly 
confiscated. I forget whether I had a box on the 
ears or not, but I know this, that I resented silently 
and secretly the master’s misquotation, which I 
considered a little too personal, for he said as he 
snatched the offending article from my lips, “‘ Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage beast.” 

R. Stewart Parrersoy. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Curist or Curist’s Hosprrat (7* iii. 517). 
—Peter Cunningham, an old Blue and schoolfellow, 
calls it by the latter name, by which also I knew 
it during the seven years I spent within its walls. 
As an authority I send a copy of a broadsheet now 
before me :— 

The Present State and List of Children on the Royal 
Foundation of His Late Majesty King Charles I[. in 
Christ's Hospital ; presented in all humility and duty to 
his most Sacred Majesty King William IV. by the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Governors of the said Hospital, the 
First day of January, mpcocxxxir. London: Printed by 
Ann Rivington, Printer to Christ’s Hospital, mpcooxx XI, 
As further proof of the correct designation I may 
also add that I possess a watch and prize medal in 
both of which the governors are described as of 
** Christ’s Hospital.” 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


In the churchwardens’ account books, St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, are pinned several printed 
receipt forms for rates collected for “the poore 
harbored” in ‘‘Christes Hospital.” They are 


signed ‘‘ James peele clerke of chrysts hospitall, 
one being dated October 26, 1583. The printed 
part of these forms is a very good imitation of the 
writing of the period. 
A. W. Cornetivs Hatten. 


Guyy (7™ S. iii. 248, 524).—I have not myself 
known Gunn as a Cornish surname, though I once 
lived for some time in Cornwall. It is certainly 
the name of a clan in Caithness and Sutherland, 
mentioned in a Roll of Broken Clans (Act. Parl. 
Scot.), 1594. There is not likely to be any relation- 
ship between Cornish and Scottish Gunns. As a 
Scottish name an account will be found, s.v., in 
Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation.’ Armorially speak- 
ing, I find no trace of Cornish Gunns in Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ (1878), where I find, besides the 
Caithness and Sutherland clan above mentioned, 
two Irish families, spelling the name Gun ; one 
Scottish family, Gun-Monro (or Munro) of Poyntz- 
field, Cromarty, of the Scottish Gunns by arms, 
though using the Irish spelling ; one Scoto-Irish 
family, Gun-Caninghame, Irish by its arms and 
spelling ; one English family, Gun of Norfolk, 
with the Irish spelling, but with arms differing 
alike from the Irish Guns and the Scottish Gunns. 

C. H. E. Carmicnart. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Grecian Stairs (7™ §. iii. 475).—Is there 
any instance of the pl. of greese=grudus being 
formed in en? Matzner, ‘ Altenglische Sprach- 
proben,’ iii. 308, gives the pl. as greeses, greces, as 
well as grees, the pl. of the false singular gree. The 
en pl. is certainly not usual with any but weak 
A.-S. nouns, though in South Notts and North 
Leicestershire the pl. housen is commonly used. 
There are a few cases where it has been similarly 
extended by false analogy to strong nouns, but its 
application to a word of French origin strikes me 
as unprecedented. Wyclif forms the plural in -es. 

If, as I suspect, there is no instance of the pl. 
greesen, the origin of “Grecian Stairs” must be 
sought elsewhere. I suggest that “ Grecian” is 
here derived from gressyng, which is clearly enough 
grees + suffix ing. My evidence for this form is 
derived from the Nottingham records. In the 
chamberlain’s accounts for 1571-2 a payment is 
entered to John Patten of 5s. chief-rent “‘ for the 
Halle Gressynges” (‘Records of the Borough of 
Nottingham,’ iv. 146, 8). The payment occurs in the 
subsequent accounts of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and the spelling is either gresynges or gressynges. 
The meaning of the entry is explained by the 
account for 1589-90, “ Item payde to Maister Os- 
baston for the Towne Hall steares, vs.” (No. 1630, 
p. 53). The money was paid to the queen’s bailiff, 
and was originally a chief-rent paid to the chaplain 
of the Amyas Chantry for a piece of land upon 
which an extension of the Town Hall was built in 
1479-80, It was a mistake toregard thisas a payment 
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of the Town Hall stairs. In the earlier accounts the 
payment is described as “ the chefe of the Hall’” 
(‘ Records,’ iii. 320, 15, a.p. 1503-4), and as the 
“‘cheffe rent of the Towne Hawle” (id., iii. 391, 
25, A.D. 1540-1). Iam hence unable to trace the 
word further back than 1568-9, when it first 
occurs in the chamberlain’s accounts (No. 1611, 
p. 16). But we have here sufficient evidence to 
prove that gressynges was understood in Notting- 
ham to mean stairs, This is further proved by an 
entry in 1574-5 of a payment for “‘ mendyng the 
gressynges at Malynhyll’ goinge downe to the 
Marche, ijs.” (‘ Records,’ iv. 159, 6). These gress- 
ynges are either what are now known as “ Long 
Stairs” or “Short Stairs.” We have evidence of 
the local use of grese= flight of steps in 1510-11, 
* Ttem for iij. steppes to a grese ther, iijd.” (id., iii. 
335, 21); and again in 1549-50, “The housse and 
pynfold at the steyres and greysses in the Narow 
Mersshe” (id., iv. 97, 20). W. H. Srevenson. 


There is or was a ‘‘ Long Greece” in Scar- 
borough near the old Town Hall (Baker's ‘ Hist. 
Scarb.,’ p. 394). Ido not know whether this is a 
place where steps would be required, but if it be 
so there cannot be much doubt that this is a third 
example of the confusion between “gressen” and 
“ Grecian.” Epwarp Pracock. 


Mr. Streatfeild (‘Lincolnshire and the Danes,’ 
p. 281, note) partly inclines to the belief that this 
name is derived from the O.N. grdsteinn, hard 
stone. It has often struck me as curious that in 
none of the many notes I have seen upon this 
subject has there been any reference to the little 
Merionethshire village of Tan-y-grisiau, which lies 
close under the mountains behind Ffestinieg, and 
from which the ascent of Moelwyn is most fre- 
quently made. The name is said to mean “the 
foot of the stairs ” (cf. Stairfoot, near Barnsley), an 
interpretation which suggests the query, Is there 
any connexion between this Welsh place-name 
and our old English greece, a step, grecae, stairs ? 

. C. B. 


An example of this duplication of synonym by 
translation is found in the parish from which I 
write, in the case of a small copse called Boys’ 
Wood, which is nothing else than ‘‘ Bois-wood.” 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, Oxon. 


Master Servant (7 iii. 45, 89, 157, 
397).—The return to versions of ‘Master and 
Servant’ reminds me that I failed to send you 
a variant which my mother used to repeat to 
me more than forty years ago. My impres- 
sion is that she learned it from an eccentric 
negress named ‘‘ Parchase,” said to have been a 
native African princess, brought to this country in 
the days of slave trading. The story that served 
as a framework was practically identical with the 


one which you have published : “‘ Arise, arise, Sir 
Mofoly, arise! Awake, Solicitus and Amolibus ! 
for the spark of Avengibus fell on Musketus, 
and she ran up montagus into basefamily, and 
without the help of double-dungeon, down will 
come Sandemungen.” 
Cuas. Levyarp Norroy. 
Madison Square, N.Y. 


Freet Lane (7 §. iii. 428).—Did not Fleet 
Lane run at right angles, or something near, to 
the Fleet River, about midway between old “ Hol- 
borne Bridge” and ‘‘ Fleete Bridge”? (Vide an- 
cient map of London in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
accompanying ‘ Old and New London.’) 

In ‘Old and New London,’ vol. ii., in writing 
of the old bridges over the Fleet, Mr. Thornbury 
says 

“The bridge at the end of Fleet Lane, called the 
Middle Bridge, was of stone, and was, like Bridewell, 
ascended by fourteen steps; thearch being high enough 
to admit of ships with merchandise to pass under it.” 
—Ch, xl. p. 422. 

According to the map and Mr. Thornbury, 
Fleet Lane did not run parallel with the Fleet 
Ditch, or how could the bridge be at the end of 
it? Fleet Lane ran, and still runs, into the Old 
Bailey, which to the north, as now, cuts Newgate 
Street from Holborn (Viaduct). Also, did not the 
old Fleet Prison on one side face into Fleet Lane ? 
. Hersert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


This thoroughfare is to the north of the site of 
the old Fleet Prison, and extends from Farringdon 
Street (formerly known as Fleet Market) to the 
Old Bailey. The construction of the railway from 
Ludgate Hill to Snow Hill about 1866 effected 
great changes in this quarter, and many houses 
in Fleet Lane were swept away. Fifty years ago 
it was an obscure thoroughfare, with houses on 
both sides tenanted by small shopkeepers, and 
showed but little animation, except upon occasions 
when there happened to be an execution at New- 
gate. As the result of an application to Parlia- 
ment, Fleet Market was built over the old Fleet 
Ditch, and was opened about 1737. The position 
of Farringdon Street, in the very heart of London, 
and its unusual breadth, suggest the idea of a row 
of trees on each side, after the manner of a boule- 
vard. Were this suggestion adopted the effect 
from Holborn Viaduct would be very striking. 

Wm. Unversity. 


Fleet Lane was not parallel to Fleet Ditch, but 
at right angles to it, on the east side, running 
down the steep descent from the Old Bailey, 
nearly opposite the Sessions House, by the side 
of the Fleet Prison. The lane still exists, by the 
same name, but the construction of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway has greatly altered 
its character. FE, VENABLEs, 
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Crow v. Macrre (7" §. iii, 188, 298, 414, 
524).—There are numerous formulas contained in 
early English medical manuscripts for this purpose, 
which many, no doubt, preferred to the use of boil- 
ing pitch or of hot irons, before that happy time 
when Ambrose Paré had revealed to him the 
eg virtues of a ligature of thread. 

have copied the following blood charms from 
a medical manuscript in my library of the time 
of Edward IV., which contains several of these 
venerable remedies for various affections. The first 
is written in Latin, with contractions, I give a 
literal transcription. The second is in English. 

“Charme for to Staunche Blood. Longinus Miles 
latus + domini n’ri + [h'u x’ri, lancea p’forauit & con- 
tinuo exuit sanguis et aqua in redempto’nem n’ram+ 
Adiuro te sanguis p’+ip’m xr’m p’+latus eius p’+san- 
guine eius. Sta+sta+sta+. xrc Iohannes descenderunt 
in flumen iordanis, Aqua obstipuit & stetit. Sic faciat 
sanguis istius corporis, In +x’'ri nomine & sa’ Ioh’is 
Baptiste. Amen & dicat ter p’r n’r.” 

“ Charme in Englysh. Ibu that was in Bethlem borne 
and baptizid was in floin iordun, and stynte the water 
up on the stoon. Stynte the blood of this man, & by 

te forth the vertue of thin holy name+lhbu & of 
swete seynt Iohn, And sey this charme v tymes, With 
vp’r nr in the worschyp of the v Woundes.” 
In copying this charm I have substituted the 
letters th for their abbreviated contraction in the 
manuscript. With this necessary alteration it is 
a verbatim copy. W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Tue Sorrix on -NEY IN PLace-NAMES 
(7™ 8. iii. 475).—I have little doubt that most 
names ending in the suffix -ny or -ney will turn 
out to be compounds of an A.-S. weak noun and 
the A.-S. ieg, an island. In other words, the n is 
the n of the gen. of a weak noun, or, perhaps occa- 
sionally, of a weak adjective. For instance, Osney 
is plainly *O’san-deg, the island of a man named 
O'sa, gen. O'san, or of a woman named *(’'se, gen. 
*O'san. I imagine that the name Sidney is a local 
name, and represents an A.-S, *Sidan-ieg, the 
island of *Sida, masc., or *Side, fem. There is a 
Sidenore in Domesday (244, col. 2), representing 
an A.-S. *Sidan-ora, Scotney is *Scotan-ieg, from 
the personal name *Scota, mase,, or *Scote, fem. 
The instances cited by Mr. Appy I am unable to 
trace. By Rodney I suppose he means Stoke 
Rodney, Somerset, formerly known as Stoke Gif- 
ford (Eyton, ‘ Somerset Domesday,’ i. 132). Here 
Rodney is a family name. Has Wastney arisen 
from some confusion with the French Gédtinois, 
called Vasteneis by Wace ? 

W. H. Srevensoy. 


Mr. Appr asks if the meaning of the suffix 
~ney in such names as Rodney, Wastney, and 
Oakney is known. It would be unwise to deny 
that there is such a suffix, but its existence has 
not yet been established. To prove its existence 
it would be n to take some place-name, 
Rodney, for example, and demonstrate on incon- 


testable evidence that the first part of the word 
is Rod-, and in this manner force the conclusion 
that the suffix is -ney. I have with tls intention 
examined many words, but without success. Brad- 
ney, for instance, looks full of promise. We know 
that Brad- in the sense of “ broad” is a common 
prefix, ¢.g., Bradfield, Bradford, Bradley, Brad- 
shaw ; and it is certain that if Brad- in Bradney 
could be shown to mean “ broad,” we should then 
have a clear case for the suffix -ney. But, in the 
absence of all positive evidence one way or another, 
how can we say that Bradney does not represent 
Bradinga-ig, the isle of the Bradingas, for the 
‘A.-S. Chronicle’ provides us with an analogy in 
Aethelinga-ig, which is now Athelney ; and as for 
the Bradingas, they have left their name else- 
where, namely, in Brading ? So also in the case of 
Rodney and Oakney, as long as the field is occupied 
by conjectures only, it is surely the better plan to 
regard the n as the survival of a patronymic termi- 
nation in the genitive plural. Rodney will then be 
interpreted Rodinga-ig, and Oakney as Wocinga-ig. 
These tribal names are found elsewhere, and for 
the loss of initial w compare Wudiham, now Odi- 
ham. Wastney, too, may conceal a tribal name; 
or it may be derived from Westan-ig, ¢. e., West 
Island, cf. Westan-wudu ; or, again, its first form 
may have been Wésten-ig, i.¢., Desert Island, cf. 
Wésten-setl, desert dwelling. The m may conceiv- 
ably in some instances be the survival of a gen. 
plur. in -ena; thus Witney may=Witena-ig. In 
some other instances it may represent a gen. sing. 
in -an from weak nouns. More advanced students 
than I am may be able to suggest other methods 
of explaining away the n ; at all events they will 
require very strong evidence to convince them of 
the existence of the suffix -ney; and I am sure 
they will be of the opinion that in words whose 
derivation is matter of guess-work, it is preferable 
to make conjectures with the help of the suffixes 
that we already have rather than fly to others that 
we know not of. With regard to Redineys, which 
Mr. Appy says is a field-name, its original form 
may have been Ridding-heys, i.¢., “the enclosures 
in the clearing.” But this is merely a guess. 
C. J. Barrerssy. 
Bradford. 


I think the words quoted are wrongly divided ; 
read Rooden-ey, Wasten-ey, Oaken-ey, Redin-eys. 
The suffix ey is fully illustrated in Canon Taylor's 
excellent book, cf. Chelsey, Osney, Chertsey, Put- 
ney. A. Hatt. 


The suffix is probably y or ey, not ny or ney. It 
comes sometimes (perhaps through the 0.E. ce) 
from O.Welsh iiy or iit, or A.-S. ea, ig, water, 
from aqua; at other times it is derived from ea 
or ig, in A.-S. ea-land, ig-land, island ; lit. water 
land. By-the-by, some 
in y, ¢y, or ea are peni 


whose names end 
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Keltic, and French languages contain thirty words 
for “water” corru from aqua. I can give 
them if required. R. 8. Crarnock. 


At the above cited reference Mr. Appy is 
making an error in syllabication by suggesting that 
-ney is a suffix in such place-names as Rodney, 
Wastney, and Oakney. The suffix is not -ney, 
but -ey, Icelandic, “island.” The m preceding the 
-ey is the terminal letter of the prefix, or in some 
names all that remains of a medial syllable. 

Frepericx Davis, F.S.A,. 

Palace Chambers, St, Stephen’s, N.W. 


Literary Crus §. iii. 476).—Mr. Netson 
will find a full account of this club in Timbs’s 
* Club Life,’ i. 204, and at p. 216 he will see that 
the club changed its name very improperly to the 
“Johnson Club” when the “Thatched House 
Tavern” was pulled down and the society migrated 
to the “Clarendon Hotel,” which celebrated its 
cente September, 1864. Mr. Walford points 
out in ‘Old London,’ iii. 178, some inaccuracies in 
Timbs. For instance, the club first went to “ Gril- 
lion’s Hotel,” and as Grillion went to the “ Claren- 
don” it went with him. But that is not very 
material ; and now the ‘“‘ Clarendon” itself has 
disappeared, and perhaps the club too, for there is 
no such club known to the ‘ London Directory.’ 
Hallam and Macaulay both belonged to it, and 
Dean Milman was the secretary. Timbs brings 
together the two cleverly sketched pictures from 
the hand of Macaulay of the room they met in, and 
of Johnson’s predominancy there even over the 
voluminously worded Burke, who notoriously was 
a bad listener. Mr. Netson will be amused if he 
compares the bullying fashion of Johnson’s con- 
versation, with its “Why, sir?” “ What then, sir?” 
“You do not see your way through this question, 
sir,” and the like amenities, with Judge Jeffreys’s 
language to Counsellor Ward in the case of Prit- 
chard v. Papillon, Nov. 6, 1684, “‘ You have made 
a long speech here, and nothing at all to the pur- 
pose,” “I perceive you do not understand the 
question,” “ I see you do not understand what you 
are about,” and much more in the same vein, till 
a hiss was heard in court, followed by a savage 
roar from the scarlet pustuled face, “I would fain 
know that fellow that would dare to hum or hiss 
while J sit here,” and so on. In manners there 
was nothing to choose between the men except 
ribaldry, which Johnson never fell into; but they 
both, if vexed, bellowed like Polyphemus. In the 
appendix to Croker’s ‘ Boswell’ (i. 533, ed. 1844) 
there is a very complete list of the club from its 
formation down to 1829, furnished by C. Hatchett, 
the treasurer. Scott, Macintosh, Hallet, Chantrey, 
Buckland, and Butler were of it. When it outgrew 
the first dozen members Johnson lost interest in 
it. The socially eminent rather swamped the 
literary men in it, When the pre-requisite of mem- 


bership is that a man must have creamed to the 
top by prosperity and success, such eligibility will 
soon put an end to the clubableness of 3 
ing. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

A good many later particulars, and names of 
members of the club, are given in Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ (Bell's ed., vol. ii.), in an appendix. 

Epwarp H. Marssaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Mastix Pans: Yeturn Ports (6 §. vi. 47, 
158 ; x. 289; xii. 471; 7" S. iii. 385, 485).—I 
will be brief. Mechlin pans were well known in 
Flanders. The guild of Mechlin pan-makers was 
ancient and important. Mechlin pans were im- 
ported into England ; but after 1610 were made 
in England, first at Wandsworth, then at Col- 
brookdale, and other towns in the Black Country, 
by the family of Hallen, whose ancestor, Cornelius 
Hallen, of Wandsworth, was born in Mechlin. The 
making of brass pans in England prior to 1610 was 
exceptional. Bell-founders may have made bell- 
metal pots, but they were not pan-makers. John 
Brode, of Isleworth, in 1585, was the first English- 
man who made brass pans as a trade. His were 
beaten out, not cast. He called them brass pans, 
not Maslia pans. His works were ruined when 
the Wandsworth foundry was started. Maslin as 
a Saxon word is tolerably common as applied to 
mixed corn. The word, be it Dutch or Saxon, 
was exceedingly rare as applied to metal goods 
other than pans. I know of only one instance, 
“Two great Candlesticks of Mastlin” (Wolver- 
hampton will, 1541). I have searched for the 
word in all likely places for years. The usual name 
for brass ware was laten or latton (Dutch), or less 
frequently cullen, i.e., from Cologne. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that an obsolete Saxon word should 
have been revived in favour of a Flemish pan and 
of nothing else, the more that the said pan was 
already well-known as a “ Mechlin pan,” of which 
I have already shown that Maslin was an English 
form. 

As to Etlyn, my authority is Cosmo Innes ; but 
I do not know where Etlyn is or was, Etlingen, 
in Suabia, is too far up the Rhine for a Zealand 
trading ship to have gone up, and Andrew Haly- 
burton’s words (1499) are, “ In a schip of the Feir 
(Campvere) that passed to Etlyn.” Can any of 
your readers throw light on this? 

A, W. Cornetivs Hatten. 

Alloa, N.B, 


Curtovs Worps AND IN QUARLES’S 
*Virarn Wipow ’(7" §. iii. 246, 484).—My obje st 
in recording any curious words or phrases that I 
meet with is not with a view to the augmentation 
of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ of which some of 
us may not live to see the completion, but for the 


benefit of persons who, like myself, read old 
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English literature and wish to understand what 
they read. I confess I do not quite understand 
the drift of Dr, Nicnotson’s contribution ; but 
the references as to snout-fair given by him and 
your other correspondents are very useful. 

Qualcoms.—This word, I think, cannot possibly 
mean what Dr. NicHotson suggests. The follow- 
ing is the passage :— 

*“ Be it known to all men by these presents, that I, 
Jeffery Quibble, am the trusty and right well be- 
loved servant and Kinsman to the renouned, famous, 
ski'full, learned, able, admirable, incomparable Master 
of Phisgigge, Cornelius Quack, a man of rare Quai- 
coms, and singular imperfections, who by his studies 
abroad, and travells at home, through France...... bath 
marvelously unbefitted himself with all manner of Oyles 
eooeed bountifally unstor’d with all sorts of Preservatives 
eoceee Richly unfurnisht with all kind of Prescripts, De- 
ceita, and all other rare impediments belonging to a man 
of his Defunction, who to the great demolishment of 
this Town, and benefice of this Incorruption, hath re- 
dressed himself to you, and here sets up his Banck, 
offering health to the imperfermity of your bodies; 
Sound to the impudencie of your limbs, and present 
cure to your outward Malanders, and inward exturb- 
ances. And for your further satisfaction of his deficiencie 
in this kind,” &c. 

Dr. Nicnotson says of qualcoms, “ From the 
farcical nonsense of the whole speech, and from 
the very next phrase, ‘singular imperfections,’ 
this cannot = qualities. | Not improbably it is 
Quarles’s variant of qualms, and used in the 
sense—the worst in a physician’s character—of 
indecision of judgment.” I know that Dr. Nicuot- 
sow has a pretty turn of sly humour; but I scarcely 
think that he can be serious in expecting one to 
accept this interpretation. Perhaps he would like 
to read ‘studies at home and travells abroad” 
for “studies abroad and travells at home,” and 
for “ unbefitted himself,” “ befitted” or “fitted him- 
self.” If so, I will admit his consistency at the 
expense of his common sense. I should like to 
hear bis comments on Dogberry’s speeches. If I 
could find any instance of the use of ‘ qualifica- 
tion” in its modern sense I would suggest that 
qualcoms was a blunder for “ qualifications”; but 
in all the passages that I can find in the literature 
of the seventeenth century, “‘ qualification” is used 
more in the sense of ‘ modification.” 

Curtain-lectures.—I hope Dr. Nicnotson will 
find his references as to the earlier occurrence of 
this expression, for it is one the history of which 
is most interesting ; but to have this history exact 
accurate references are absolutely necessary. 

Panel.—Dr. Nicnotsow says this “is not the 
stomach of a hawk, but the lowest gut.” In 
Harting’s reprint, ‘A Perfect Booke for Kepinge 
of Sparhawkes or Goshawkes’ (Quaritch, 1886), 
the word is given in the glossary as “‘ the stomach 
of a hawk”; it occurs in two passages, “ Meates 
w endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell” 
(p. 7); and amongst the “ Tokens of Worms” such 
symptoms are noticed as “ Strayning sodaynly on 


the fyste, writhinge her trayne, muche gapinge 
upward, or champpinge w* her beake, offeringe her 
beake ofte to the panell” (p. 26). The latter pas- 
sage seems to show that Bn. NicHoxson’s defini- 
tion is right, if, as I suppose, by “lowest gut” he 
means the rectum. 

Dr. Grosart’s edition of Quarles’s works I have 
not seen. All that gentleman’s editions of old 
English authors are very valuable to students, but 
the price he puts upon them is so probibitive that 
I am sorry to say my purse is not long enough to 
enable me to indulge in their possession. 

F. A. MarsHAtt, 

8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Norpen’s Loypon Brince i. 444).—I 
have long had a doubt as to the picture of London 
Bridge in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge 
being what it professes to be. The Norden of 
1597 itself, beyond doubt, rather discredits it. 
True, the Norden eastern aspect and the Pepysian 
western make comparison difficult. It certainly 
looks to me as if done much later, perhaps made 
up a little by the artist; it appears altogether 
too pictorially finished. The practice was at least 
probably in use. Thomson,‘ London Bridge,’ p. 366, 
says, as to the view represented as of the bridge in 
1599, “ I am half inclined to believe, however, that 
this prospect is made up from Hollar’s view pub- 
lished in 1657.” There is in the Print Room, 
British Museum, a rare, if not unique, view signed 
“Rombout Vanden Hoey.” This, as well as the 
circumstances of the fire which burnt down the 
north end of the bridge in 1632-3, would, I think, 
require a little study before deciding. I should 
like to know the opinion of any reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
especially of Dr. Furnivatt, upon this matter. 

The librarian of the Pepysian Collection at 
Magdalen sends me, in answer to my question as 
to the drawing of the bridge here referred to, “ It 
is entered in the index to vol. i.,‘ Views of London 
and Westminster,’ as ‘ London Bridge on fire, an 
old drawing.’ These views were ‘put together’ 
A.D. 1700. The index was no doubt compiled by 
S. P. himself, or under his superintendence.— 
A.G. P.” This still farther confuses the identifi- 
cation and date. Wituram Renee. 


Eartuquakes, &c. (7" S. iii. 409, 484; iv. 14). 
—May I be allowed a line to thank those who 
have kindly assisted me with the names of books 
on earthquakes, &c., two of whom were good 
enough to write direct to myself ? 

Cuartotre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Sr. Witrrep’s Neepie §. iii. 449).—My 
friend and your learned contributor W. C. B. has 
lately referred me to the Topographer and Genea- 


logist, vol. ij., 1853, for an account (c. 1600) of a 
cleft in a rock in Cleveland called St, Winsfred’s 
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Needle, which some editors have called St. Wil- 
fred’s, and thereupon connected it with the crypt 
at Ripon (p. 410), This is doubtless the one at 
Rosebery Topping referred to by Sr. Swirary, 
and I suspect that “ Winifred” is a mistake, and 
that all the openings referred to have been named 
after the famous ‘‘ Seyntwilfrydenedyll ” at Ripon, 
well known eo nomine in medizval 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


The cleft in the rock on Rosebery Topping is 
called “St. Winifryd’s Needle” in the descrip- 
tion of Cleveland of the time of James I. printed 
in the Topographer and Genealogist, vol. ii. (1853), 
p. 410, where see the note. W. C. B. 


Lieut. W. Dicsy (7 iii. 368).—Entered 
the service as ensign in the 53rd Foot on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1770, and became lieutenant on April 1, 
1773. He remained in the list of lieutenants until 
he was second senior, but in 1787 his name dis- 
appears, and I cannot ascertain what became of 
him, az I have not an Army List of the year 1786. 
He probably belonged to the right flank or Grena- 
dier Company of the 53rd ; but there was never 
such a corps as the 53rd Regiment of Grenadiers. 
Another William Digby was appointed ensign in 
the 17th or Leicester Regiment on April 8, 1786. 

R. Srewart Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Historians of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bishops, Vol. II. Edited by James Raine, M.A., 
D.C.L. Rolle Series. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue city of York was in former days exceptionally 

fortunate in its church historians. It has been equally 

favoured at the present in having a scholar of the 
quality of Dr. Raine to edit them, There are one or 
two painful exceptions, but as a whole the long series 
of “Chronicles and Memorials” published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls have been excep- 
tionally well edited. We are not ignorant of the great 
collections which have issued by authority from the 
resses of Germany, Belgium, and France in recent 
so We are sure, however, that we are well within 
the limits of truth when we say that no continental 
collection shows greater or more reverend care on the 
part of the editors than does the series of books one 
volume of which is before us. Dr. Raine’s knowledge of 
the history of the North of England is so great and so 
accurate that we cannot help being sorry, in his par- 
ticular case, for the existence of the most wholesome 
tule which prohibits the editors in this series from 
adding notes of their own to the text, This is to be 
regretted, because in the present volume, for the sake of 
economizing space, the editor has not continued in his 

reface the lucid commentary on the history of the 

Church of York which he began in the first volume. 

We are glad, however, to be assured that we are not to 

be deprived for ever of his account of the period which 

these chronicles cover. These times, he says, “ deserve 


a separate treatment of their own, which I hope to be 
able to give them before long.”” The volume opens with 
Eadmer’s life of St. Oswald the Archbishop, The life 
itself has been printed at least twice before, but the 
second part, containing the miracles which were be- 
lieved to have been wrought through the intercession of 
the saint, now sees the light for the first time, In 
former - it was the custom of editors very frequently 
to omit, when editing medizval biographies, the wonders 
with which almost all the literature of that kind abounds. 
Protestant editors are not alone to blame in this matter. 
The great Jesuit collection of saints’ lives—the Bol- 
landist ‘ Acta Sanctorum ’—is sometimes to be repre- 
hended on this account. It was not unnatural that 
editors of former days should not care to print stories to 
which they did not give even provisional credit. They 
could not be expected to comprehend what we see now, 
that even the wildest legend has a value, as showing the 
state of mind when the beliefs to which it gives an 
embodiment were part of the ordinary mind furniture. 
In Eadmer’s collection there is little that is curious, 
In those attributed to St. William, which form a little 
tract near the end of the volume, there are several 
which must have taxed the credulity of the least scep- 
tical at the time when they are said to have happened. 
A woman from Murton, near York, was believed to have 
swallowed a frog, and to have suffered much sickness 
therefrom, but was cured after visiting the saint’s tomb ; 
and a citizen of York who took some lime away from 
the same holy place, as he was crossing the bridge over 
the Ouse found it turned into bread. Perhaps the most 
valuable portion of these miscellanies is the chronicle 
which goes by the name of Thomas Stubbs, That he 
was the author of only one portion of it Dr, Raine has 
proved beyond doubt. Whoever were the authors of 
the beginning and the end, it is convenient to look upon 
the whole as a complete series of annals, a work which 
must ever be of value to those interested in the history 
of the northern province. 

The documents given concerning the murdered Arch- 
bishop Scrope have a melancholy interest. Though 
honoured as a saint throughout the North of England, 
he was never canonized; and therefore we have no 
biography of him. Much exists which would throw 
light on his career and sad end. We trust that a time 
may come when they will be woven into a biography. 
In the preface Dr. Raine has occasion to mention a 
certain suffragan bishop whose titular see was “ Bisa- 
cienc.” Can any of our readers identify this place ¢ 


Remains of St, Mary's Abbey, Dublin, 1886. (Dublin, 
Forster & Co.) 
THERE is probably not a race on earth which has shown 
itself more deeply attached to the relics of its past history 
than the Irish. Unfortunate political complications, 
lasting not;for decades, but for centuries, have, however, 
wasted the land so thoroughly, that few remains of its 
architectural glories have escaped the storms, So little, 
indeed, now exists that there have not been wanting 
antiquaries—who on other matters were worthy of re- 
spectful attention—who have maintained that the medi- 
geval styles of architecture never flourished in Ireland 
except as exotics. How untrue this is every one now 
knows who has studied what remains to us either by 
personal inspection or from careful drawings, St, Mary's 
Abbey, the great Cistercian house which once had estates 
in half the counties of Ireland, has been so entirely 
blotted out that hardly a vestige remains, We do not 
think that we are confessing to any abnormal amount 
of ignorance when we own that until we read the pages 
before us we were under the impression that every frag- 
ment had been swept away. The chapter-house, we are 
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glad to find, yet exists, and, though degraded to secular 
uses, is, we gather, in structurally good order, We trust 
that it may soon be found possible to restore it once more 
to public use, and to relieve it from the surrounding 
ern buildings which at present clog it on every side. 
The book before us is not a history of the abbey, but a 
series of short papers, most of which, we gather, have 
been printed dbowhere. Such a miscellany cannot in 
any way supply the place of a history, but it has its own 
uses, Any future historian will be glad to possess the 
information which it enshrines. Many plates of ancient 
floor-tiles are given. One of them gives a rude repre- 
sentation of the west front of a church, with a central 
and two western towers. It was found on the site of 
the abbey, and may be a representation of the church 
before its desecration. Twenty-two other tiles are 
figured, all of which have been turned up during 
recent excavations within the abbey precincts. Many 
of them are of types which are not uncommon in Eng- 
land, but some seem new in treatment. No. i., four 
lions’ heads crowned within a circle, is quite new to the 
resent writer. Nos. v., vii., xiii, and xiv.,.all extremely 
utifal patterns, are of unfamiliar types. No. xxii. is 
very curious, It is quite plain, consisting only of the 
letter V four times repeated. What the symbolism of 
this may be it is, perhaps, vain to speculate. These 
tiles suggest an interesting inquiry. Are they of native 
manufacture, or have they been imported from England ? 
Our impression is that some of them (and if some, pro- 
bably alt) are Irish; but before any definite conclusion 
can be arrived at it will be necessary to examine and com- 
other examples discovered in Ireland, and to learn, 
if it be possible, if any manufactory of ornamental 
paving tiles existed in Ireland. It was the opinion of 
the late Mr. Walbran, the learned Yorkshire antiquary, 
that tiles of this sort were commonly made on or near 
the spot where they were to be used. It is therefore 
ible that the monks of St. Mary’s may have imported 
nglish makers to design and bake their flooring tiles. 


Historic Towns. pay E. A. Freeman and W. Hunt. 
Oxford. By Charles W. Boase. (Longmans & Co.) 
Manchester, By George Saintsbury. (Same publishers.) 
Turse two books are strangely dissimilar, both in matter 
and style, Oxford, as Mr, Green has told us, was among 
the first of English municipalities, and “had already 
seen five centuries of borough life before a student ap- 
peared within its streets.” The materials for the history 
of Oxford are consequently large ; and Mr. Boase’s great 
difficulty has been to compress his account within the 
prescribed limits, Some querulous persons may, perhaps, 
complain that some particular incident, in which they 
are specially interested, has been inadequately treated. 
But in series of this kind no reasonable being can expect 
to find more than a general historical sketch of a town 

ing such a lengthy record as Oxford boasts of. 
We can congratulate Mr. Boase on the happy manner in 
which he has accomplished a task far from easy, for 
though the mass of information which he gives us is 
necessarily condensed, it would be difficult to find a dull 
page in his book. 

Although originally written for the series of “ Historic 
Towns,” Mr. Saintsbury’s book is published indepen- 
dently, in consequence of differences of opinion having 
arisen between Mr. Freeman and the author. Unlike 
Oxford, Manchester bas no early history. It is true 
that it is mentioned in the Domesday Book, and that 
Thomas Gresley, in May, 1301, granted a charter to the 
town, under which it was governed for some five hun- 
dred years. But though we learn incidentally, from an 
Act in the thirty-third year of the reign of 
Henry VIII., that Manchester “ is, and hath of long time 


been a town well inhabited, and the King’s subjects in, 
habitants of the same town well set awork in mak 
cloths as well of linen as of woollen,” Mr. Saintsbury 
unable to tell us when it first became a manufacturing 
town, Practically, the history of Manchester commences 
with the beginning of the Civil War. In order, there- 
fore to fill up the regulation number of pages, Mr. 
Saintsbury descants somewhat at length on such subjects 
as the rise of the modern cotton trade, the anti-corn law 
league, and the principles of the Manchester school of 
politics, We venture to think that he has committed a 
grave error in judgment in going out of his way to attack 
the principles and leaders of the Manchester school in 
the vehement manner he does. Such polemical disqui- 
sitions as Mr. Saintsbury indulges in are as much out of 
place in a book of this character as they would be in the 
pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

oth books are illustrated with a couple of plans. 
Each is furnished with an index, but even here the dis- 
similarity of these books is curiously illustrated, for 
while Mr. Boase’s copi index pies nearly twelve 
pages, Mr. Saintsbury’s apology for one does not fill four, 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica comes out with 
a double part for June and July, containing, among 
other features of interest, a very good specimen of six- 
teenth century heraldic writing and illumination, in the 
shape of a grant of arms by Hawley, Clarencieux, to 
Thomas Ffletewood, of London, gentleman, Auditor of 
our Lord the King’s County Palatine of Chester and 
Flint. In the same number the Dalison notes are 
illustrated by a couple of facsimiles of letters of Roger 
Dalyson, 1601 and 1602, while an elaborate pedigree of 
Thorold of Marston is communicated by Mr. H. Farn- 
ham Burke, Somerset, and there is a valuable note on 
the arms of Bartlett of Marldon, in Devonshire, and of 
other Bartletts and Bartelotts, We remark that the 
College of Arms is several times referred to in the 
current number under the unfamiliar designation of the 
“ College of Heralds,”’ which, so far as our memory serves 
us, is not the style used in official documents when 
drawn up in English. In Latin the style used may 
possibly be “ Collegium Fecialium,” though the King of 
as “ Rex ia the 3 not 
“ Fecialis,” in the very grant e June 
July Misc, Gen. et Her, 


Motices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature = the writer ~~ such address as he wishes to 
ap rrespondents who re ueries are requested 
to the second “Duplicate.” 

Sorvurartor (“ Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand”). 
—Tennyson, “ Break, break, break.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

m nsw , for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. ¥ 
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BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


ls. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d. ; 


in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


VISAS 


PASSPORTS AND 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 

And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 

COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


by C. FRANCIS, Athenw@um Press, Took's-court, E.C. ; and by the said 
FRANUID at No. 37, Took s-court, Cursitorstreet, Chancery-iane, 16, 1987, 
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